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THE SOLITARY WAY. 


That lonely road up which all self- 
reliant, 
Strong souls must go; 
That stony path not worn by footsteps 
pliant, 
In dales below; 


That rare track made by great ones, 
lone and beaten 
Through solitary hours, 
Climbing past fear and fate and sin, 
iron-eaten, 
To godlier powers; 


This stern, dark highway, alien, trod- 
den .only 
By earth’s rare few; 
Who, holding the high, austere, aloof 
and lonely, 
The sensual slew; 


Who walked through grim, dread sea- 
sons holding ever 
Hearts patient, dumb; 
Where father, mother, sister, friend or 
lover, 
Might never come. 


A road of lonely morn and midnight, 
sloping 
O’er earth’s dim bars; 
Where out at last the soul, life’s pin- 
nacles topping, 
Stands with the stars. 


That pathway Dante trod, and Crom- 
well, doubting, 
Questioning, seeking, 
prayer alone; 
That mighty stairway trod Napoleon, 

routing 
Europe o’erthrown. 


followed in 


Nought weak, ignoble, trod its stair- 
ways splendid, 
Isolate, austere; 
Only earth’s great its solitudes have 
wended, 
Of vasty mere, 


Of desolate heights to genius dedicated, 
O’er earth’s poor moan; 
Where spirits, proud, to the 
eagle mated, 
View life alone. 


stern 


Wilfred Campbell. 


The Spectator. 
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A PSALM IN AUTUMN. 


Set to thy seal that God is true. 
Of all His words what word has 


failed? 
Has He not watched thee hitherto, 
And in thy danger brought’ thee 
through, 


Though feet have slipped and heart 
has failed? 


Hast thou not seen how He provides 
The raven’s gift, the robin’s fare? 
Canst thou not trust, whate’er betides, 
Though hope be faint and scorn de- 

rides, 
What thou hast shared thou sstill 
shalt share? 


And peering blindly through the dark, 
Adown the dim, uncharted road, 
What if there shine no single spark 
In all the thickening gloom?—for hark! 
—The wings of those that wait on God! 
W. G. Collingwood. 
Temple Lar. 


BY THE RIVER. 


There’s a place by the river 
Where the tall grasses shiver, 
And the waters are shaken 
With the light of the skies; 
There the birds are always calling 
When twilight is falling, 
And their voices sound forsaken 
And strange seem their cries. 


There sat we together 
In the gray evening weather 
And vows were given and taken, 
And soft and low replies; 
But the birds were always calling 
When twilight was falling, 
And their voices seemed forsaken 
And far and lone their cries. 


And now there’s no more meeting 
No parting nor re-greeting 
When the slow stars awaken 
And the sad sun dies, 
Still the birds are always calling 
When twilight is falling, 
And their voices sound forsaken 
And bitter strange their cries. 
Gerald Gould. 
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TWO POET LAUREATES ON LIFE. 


The office of the Poet Laureate has 
been often the subject of ridicule; and, 
if the deficiencies in poetical genius of 
many of those who have held it, from 
the days of Flatman and Shadwell 
down to those of Pye, could have re- 
duced it to insigniticance, to have of- 
fered it to Southey would have been 
an insult. Southey, however, accepted 
it as an honor, though Pye was his im- 
mediate predecessor; whilst Dryden 
and Pope, indignant at not obtaining it 
have left in Macflecknoe and the Dun- 
ciad monuments to the value which it 
possessed for them. Its principal lus- 
tre in modern times, however, has been 
due to the position and genius of three 
distinguished men by whom it was 
held during the larger part of the nine- 
teenth century—Southey, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson. Tennyson, indeed, left 
it invested with so much accumulated 
dignity that any one who held it after 
him, however great his merits, was 
certain to be marked out as an object 
of attack as well as of appreciation. 

Mr. Austin has not escaped this fate. 
Without anticipating such criticisms as 
I shall have occasion to make pres- 
ently, we may safely say of him that, 
taking the lowest estimate which any 
competent critic could honestly take 
of his poetry, he has failed thus far to 
receive even the minimum of recog- 
nition which is his due. 

Mr. Austin, according to the most 
grudging estimate which any competent 
critic could conscientiously take of 
him, is a scholar and an accomplished 
linguist; a traveller intimately ac- 
quainted with many countries and their 
history; an unusually acute student of 
foreign politics; and a man who was 
an eye-witness during the Franco-Ger- 
man War of many of the most stirring 
events of modern times. He is farther, 


as even those who decry his poetry ad- 
mit, an admirable prose writer; whilst, 
as to poetry, his life-long devotion to 
the art, as well as his poems them- 
selves, show that the poetic impulse in 
him is an ineradicable part of his na- 
ture. Possessing, as he does, all these 
qualifications, the least :that he de- 
serves is to be judged in a candid and 
comprehensive spirit. Without preju- 
dice to any verdict as to what he has 
to say, we may start then, with the as- 
sumption that what he has to say is 
worth considering; and his latest vol- 
ume has this merit at all events, that 
its subject carries us beyond the sphere 
of mere personal and literary consid- 
erations, and. brings us face to face 
with the history of modern thought, 
whilst it happens at the same time to 
challenge a _ specific comparison be- 
tween Mr. Austin’s powers as a poet, 
and those of his illustrious predecessor. 
The present Poet Laureate, in his poem 
The Door of Humility, attempts a task 
precisely the same in kind as that at- 
tempted by Lord Tennyson in Jn Me- 
moriam nearly sixty years ago; and I 
propose to compare these two holders 
of the same office, firstly as thinkers 
representing two different periods, and 
secondly as men whose special need 
and ambition was to humanize specula- , 
tive thought by representing it through 
the medium of poetry, as incorporated 
with, and affecting, the actual life of 
man. 

What In Memoriam as thus consid- 
ered, is, has been well expressed by the 
late Professor Sidgwick. It was 
evoked by the intellectual struggles of 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
First, he says, came “the struggle with 
what Carlyle used to call ‘Hebrew old - 
clothes,’ *’ which struggle ended in re- 


ligious freedom. “But what.” contin- 
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ues Professor Sidgwick, “does freedom 
bring us to? It brings us face te face 
with atheistic science. The faith in 
God and immortality, which we had 
been struggling to clear from supersti- 
tion, suddenly seems to be in the air; 
and in seeking for a firm basis for this 
faith we find ourselves in the midst of 
the ‘fight with death’ which Jn Memo- 
riam so powerfully represents.” 

The motif of that poem could not 
have been better described. 

Mr. Austin’s theme might be de- 
scribed in the same terms; and his 
treatment of it, though quite original, 
is sufficiently like Lord Tennyson’s to 
suggest and to demand comparison. 
Lord Tennyson based his poem on a 
well-known biographical incident. Mr. 
Austin has recourse to a story which, 
though typical, is itself imaginary. 
His hero, representing a mind affected 
by modern thought in such a way as 
to render the old faith untenable, is 
engaged to the orthodox daughter of an 
orthodox English clergyman. The af- 
fection which she gives is as deep as 
that which she has inspired; but she 
gradually finds out that her lover, 
though he shrinks from betraying the 
fact to her, has entirely lost the be- 
liefs on which her own life is founded. 
He waits for her at the churchyard 
gate, and the two, by a low door, enter 
together and kneel in her father’s 
church; or he brings her flowers for the 
altar, and reverently watches her as 
she arranges them; but he cannot in 
the long run hide from her the fatal 
secret that, instead of joining in her 
worship, he is thinking only of the 
worshipper. One day, accordingly, he 
is surprised by receiving a letter in 
which she gives him to understand 


that, despite her undiminished attach- 
ment, what she takes to be his intel- 
lectual pride has placed a barrier be- 
tween them, unsurmountable so long 
as it exists, and enjoins him to leave 
her until this pride has been conquered, 


and his dormant faith has been left 
free to recover itself. When this hap- 
pens, she says, you will find me at the 
low door waiting for you; and through 
it—through “the door ef humility’— 
you and I will once more enter the 
church together. The lover, thus dis- 
missed, departs into a voluntary exile, 
and endeavors to bring himself back, 
in the course of his lonely travels, to 
an attitude of mind which shail satisfy 
the requirements of the believing Mon- 
ica. He visits successively Switzer- 
land, Florence, Rome, Constantinople, : 
Athens, and Delphi. At Delphi a letter 
reaches him, in which Monica begs 
him to return to her. She is ill, she 
says—perhaps dying. She ought not 
to have sent him away, and she recog- 
hizes that the fatal pride has been 
rather hers than his. The lover re- 
turns, but only to find her dead; but 
she has left a letter containing her 
final advice to him, which is, that 
whether he can share her faith or no, 
he should struggle to make the best of 
his own God-given genius, thereby do- 
ing God’s work, even if faith in God ~* 
is denied to him. 

Mr. Austin’s fable, which is emi- 
nently simple and direct, gives his 
poem in one respect an advantage over 
Lord Tennyson’s. It gives to it a defi- 
nite and unmistakable consecutiveness 
of thought which Jn Memoriam notice- 
ably lacks. The various places which 
Mr. Austin’s pilgrim visits represent 
the phases of thought through which 
he passes in his search for faith. Jn 
Memoriam, on the other hand, con- 
stantly leaves the reader bewildered as 
to what stage he has reached in the 
workings of the poet’s mind, and feel- 
ing that, at the end of some long di- 
gression, he has been brought back to 
a point which he fancied he had left 
behind. 

Let us begin with In Memoriam. Its 
deficiency in structural qualities is ex- 
plained and unconsciously admitted by 

















the author himself, in certain remarks 
of his own about it, published recently 
by his son. 


It must be remembered [says the 
poet] that this is a poem, not an actual 
biography. It is founded on our friend- 
ship, on the engagement of Arthur 
Hallam to my sister; on his sudden 
death at Vienna, just before the time 
fixed for the marriage, and on his bur- 
ial at Clevedon Church. The poem 
concludes with the marriage of my 
youngest sister Cecilia. It was meant 
to be a kind of Divina Commedia, end- 
ing with happiness. The sections were 
written at many; different places, and 
as the phases of our intercourse came 
to my memery and suggested them. I 
did not write them with any view of 
weaving them into a whole, or for 
publication, until I found I had writ- 
ten so many... . After the death of 
A. H. H. the divisions of the poem 
are made by first Christmas Eve (sec- 
tion xxviii) second Christmas Eve (sec- 
tion Ixxviii), third Christmas Eve (cv 
and evi, &c.) 


The haphazard method of composition 
described above reflects itself in the 
character of the poem. There is con- 
tinuity of feeling in it—a feeling ex- 
traordinarily rich in moods; but there 
is no progress in the thought with 
which these moods are interwoven, and 
on which, for the world at large, their 
main interest depends. So far as his 
intellectual. “fight with death” is con- 
cerned, each Christmas finds the poet 
in practically, the same position, con- 
fronted by the same difficulties, and 
meeting them with the same weapons. 
What answer are we to give to that 
cold scientific reason which seems to 
present to us the individual future as 
an impossibility? The answer, says 
the poet, is to be found in personal 
emotion, which “‘melts the freezing rea- 
son’s colder part’—in the “heart,” 
which turns on such reason “like a 
man in wrath,” and seeks to silence it 
with the single assertion, “I have felt.” 
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The structureless character of this ar- 
gument which pervades the body of 
the poem is made all the more appar- 
ent by the epilogue, which, dealing as 
it does with the marriage of the poet’s 
sister, was meant, as he himself tells 
us, to bring the “fight with death” to 
a happy and triumphant termination; 
for in this epilogue, instead of repeat- 
ing or developing his appeal to per- 
sonal experience, he altogether aban- 
dons it, and endeavors to find refuge 
in another, the implications of which 
are of a wholly different kind, and 
turn not on the immortality of the in- 
dividual, but on the future develop- 
ment of the race; the final promise 
with which he leaves us being that 
our remote descendants shall bear the 
same relation to ourselves that the 
flower bears to the seed. 

Mr. Austin has the merit of being 
very much more methodical. As soon 
as the hero is taught by the ill success 
of his love affair that the recovery of 
his mistress is contingent on his re- 
covery of his religious faith, his en- 
deavors to achieve this end proceed in 
an intelligible order. In Switzerland 
his aim is to discover whether the de- 
sired spirit of belief cannot be awak- 
ened in him by the majesty of Nature 
pure and simple. The result of the 
experiment is definite and soon 


reached. ‘the mountains, though they 
soar so high,” and blend in their 
meadows “blue gentian with edel- 


weiss,” are after all no nearer to God 
than he is. He accordingly turns to 
Italy, where Nature, beautiful as she 
shows herself, is merely a background 
to humanity past and present; and here 
he sees the typical passions of life as- 
suming their fairest forms in associa- - 
tion with the most ancient faiths. In 
things such as these he remembers that 
he had found peace formerly; but he 
had found it in them then only be- 
cause he had brought it with him. 
They can give him no peace now. He 
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leaves Florence dissatistied, and passes 
on to Rome. At Rome he is con- 
fronted with memorials of cne religion 
after another—Pagan, early Christian, 
and Papal—all appealing to him as 
symbols of what is immortal in human 
hature, but each at war with the oth- 
ers. Could they only sink their differ- 
ences and unite in their points of agree- 
ment, he would enter the door of hu- 
nility, join in their common worship, 
and go back to Monica in a frame of 


mind that would satisfy her. But this 
is a mere dream. It belongs to the 
world of the impracticable. In the 


religion of Mahomet, however, some- 
thing of the kind is realized. That at 
all events is simple. It is made up of 
essentials. It is monotheism in its 
clearest and most operative form. At 
Constantinople he examines it as a 
working force. And what sort of re- 
ligion does he find it? The simplicity 
is the simplicity of barbarism—of the 
male uncivilized by any reverence for 
the female, and offering the male a 
paradise in which the female is the 
mere minister to his pleasures. The 
religion of Mahomet will not do for 
our pilgrim; so he turns once more to 
antiquity. He turns to it as it sur- 
vives in Greece. Here he learns once 
more one of the lessons which he learnt 
at Rome. The principles represented 
by Zeus, Pallas, and Aphrodite are not 
dead. They survive in the human 
breast; but the Greek theology pro- 
vided no efficient control of the sensual 


or sensuous principles by the higher | 


and more intellectual—in this respect 
comparing unfavorably with Christian- 
ity and its “Creator Spiritus.’ The 
pilgrim, nevertheless, contrives to re- 
ceive at Delphi a more serviceable in- 
spiration than any that has come to 
him elsewhere during his travels. The 


gods of other ages still survive as sym- 
bols for those who are capable of un- 
derstanding them; and it is natural for 
us to regret that they now live as sym- 


bols only; but this regret is unmanly. 
As the pilgrim is lingering about the 
Castalian water an “unseen oracle” 
bids him return home, and devote him- 
self to the practical activities which 
the old symbolism symbolized. This 
advice is actually echoing in his ears 
when Monica’s letter redches him, 
which summons him back to England, 
and her second letter,—a posthumous 
one—which he receives on his belated 
arrival, repeats the wisdom of the ora- 
cle in the language of a devout Chris- 
tian, who has by this time learnt char- 
ity towards those who do not agree 
with her, and dies perceiving that men 
must be led to spiritual truth by dif- 
ferent ways, according to their differ- ° 
ent natures. In this letter is contained 
the moral of Mr. Austin’s poem, the 
following verses of which he prints 
as a motto at the beginning of it: 


We lead the blind by voice and hand, 
And not by light they cannot see; 

We are not framed to understand 
The How and Why of such as he.... 


Until our finer sense expands, 
And we exchange for holier sight 
The earthly help of voice and hands, 
And in his light behold the light. 


Meanwhile, so the letter continues in 
accordance with the Castalian oracle, 
doubt, if it cannot be cured, must at 
all events be counterbalanced by 
action. 


With tranquil purpose, fervent mind, 
Foster, while you abide on earth, 
And humbly offer to your kind 
The gift assigned to you at birth. 


These are not the last lines of the 
poem, but they sum up its final 
teaching. 


Let us now compare In Memoriam 
and the The Door of Humility not as 
poems but as contyi‘mtions to moral 
and religious philosophy. Lord Tenny- 
son rings the changes on the two 
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themes, that science will not allow us 
to believe in individual immortality, 
and that human nature in the concrete 
imperatively demands that we should 
do so, his conclusion being that human 
nature is the truer guide. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s perplexities and their solution 
take a far more practical form, and 
this is illustrated in his fable, no less 
than in his argument. The distress 
with which he deals does not originate, 
like Lord ,Tennyson’s, in unavailing 
lamentation over the dead, but in the 
not insuperable difficulty of re-unit- 
ing himself with the living. Again, 
whereas for Lord Tennyson the mod- 
ern obstacles to belief arise mainly 
from what we may call cosmic science, 
for Mr. Austin they arise mainly from 
considerations of human history. Lord 
Tennyson is confronted with the specu- 
lative impossibility of religion. Mr. 
Austin is confronted mainly with the 
historical evanescence of religions. 
The things which for Lord Tennyson 
“shape themselves like clouds and go,” 
are the individual facts of the uni- 
verse. For Mr. Austin they are man’s 
interpretations of these facts. And, 
again, whilst Lord Tennyson’s remedy 
is to “dwell in his own spirit,’ to 
“dream his dream and think it true,” 
Mr. Austin’s remedy is to wake up and 
use one’s talents, and to trust that by 
this act of virile and practical fidelity, 
the faith which is at present disap- 
pearing from us into the world of 
dreams will one day be restored to us 
in some new form, as a reality. 
Neither of these two doctrines is 
morally or philosophically novel. Lord 
Tennyson’s is merely an elaboration 
of the proverb that the heart is more 
trustworthy than the head. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s is merely an elaboration, highly 
idealized, of the final moral of “Can- 
dide’—“il faut cultiver notre jardin.” 
Poems, however, are not mere philo- 
sophic treatises. They may be less 
complete than such treatises in point 


of logic; but they aim at doing some- 
thing which the mere treatise neither 
performs nor aims at. A philosophic 
poem aims not merely at expounding a 
philosophy, but at exhibiting a philos- 
ophy as assimilated by the nature of 
the concrete man, and uniting itself 
with his will, his senses, his imagina- 
tion, his conscience, and all the modes 
of emotion. A philosophic poem, ac- 
cordingly, in proportion as it is gen- 
uinely poetic, conveys its intellectual 
content not to the intellect directly, but 
indirectly, through the medium of the 
reader’s imagination, his feelings, his 
conscience, and the totality of his per- 
sonal experiences. Hence, whereas in 
the treatise, style is invaluable as an 
assistance to the reader, but does not 
hold in solution any essential part of 
the writer’s meaning, in the _ philo- 
sophic poem it is the vehicle of the one 
distinguishing part of it—the part 
which differentiates a poem from a 
mere treatise in metre. In a genuine 
philosophic poem—this we start with 
assuming—the philosophy has been first 
poetized in the mind of the poet him- 
self; it has been assimilated and vi- 
talized by his own personal emotion; 
and his style is the means by which he 
arouses a corresponding emotion in the 
reader. 

Passing, then, from the respective 
philosophies of the late Poet Laureate 
and the present, let us compare the 
manner in which respectively they 
convey them to the world as poets. 

In this respect they afford us a 
striking contrast. They represent two 
opposite conceptions of what poetic 
style should be. Mr. Austin himself 
has admitted this in one of his own 
prose works. He regards Lord Tenny- 
son as the type of those who have culti- 
vated a style too persistently minute, 
too self-conscious, and too scrupulous 
in its finish. His own theory and prac- 
tice we will consider presently. Mean- 
while it may be conceded that Lord 
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Tennysou’s style at times does justify 
the exception which Mr. Austin takes 
to it. It suggests that the author is 
less occupied with what he has to say 
than with his incomparable way of 
saying it. It is also at times much too 
elaborate for its purpose, as a watch- 
maker’s turning would be if applied to 
a cart-wheel, or a jeweller’s enamel if 
used as a coating for a garden wall. 
But such incidental defects must not 
blind us to its meaning and its value. 
I will give three examples of Lord 
‘Tennyson’s method, as applied in the 
way most signally characteristic of 
him. 


Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief; 
And only through the faded leaf 

The chestnut pattering to the ground. 


Thy marble dark in bright appears, 
As slowly steals a silver tlame 
Along the letters of thy name 

And o’er the number of thy years. 


And again this, to the brook: 


Flood the haunts of hern and crake, 
Or into silver arrows break 
The sailing moon in creek and cove. 


It seems to me hardly possible to 
conceive of language used with greater 
perfection than it is in the above pas- 
sages. Overy word tells. Every 
word appeals to the imagination of the 
reader, awakening his subconscious as 
well as his conscious memory. The 
fact, for example, that moonlight 
breaks itself into arrows on a ripple, 
is consciously appreciated by but few 
out of the many who watch the spec- 
tacle; but Lord Tennyson’s lines ex- 
plain to them what they have all seen 
unknowingly, and what, by prolonged 
observation, they might realize on any 
moonlit night for themselves. 

Here we have the explanation of 
what a style such as this means. It is 
highly wrought, and dependent on the 


nicest choice—often requiring pro- 
longed and painful labor—of phrase, 
image, and epithets, because it repre- 
sents a previous mental process on the 
part of the poet, of a kind no less 
elaborate. Lord Tennyson describes 
the stillness of the windless morning, 
the letters of the moonlit tablet, and 
the ripples of the moonlit brook, by 
touches so minute, and so astonishing 
in their choice vitality, because he has 
previously submitted the various things 
described to an observation of whose 
minuteness and intensity his style is 
the mere reflection. Nor does Lord 
Tennyson confine his distinctive 
method to the sensuous aspects of : 
things, as the senses gradually convey 
them to us. He applies it to facts as 
generalized by philosophy, and philo- 
sophic science. The moral meaning 
of “scarped cliff and quarried stone” 
is grasped by him no less accurately 
than the aspect of the memorial tablet 
to his friend, or than that of “the sil- 
very gossamers, that tinkle into green 
and gold.” 

Mr. Ruskin, in one of his Oxford lec- 
tures, compared the respective methods 
followed by Holbein and Gainsbor- 
ough in painting the human mouth. 
Holbein realized every nuance of light 
and shade, as the closest observation 
revealed to him; and he reproduced it 
laboriously by an incalculable number 
of touches. Gainsborough was content 
with a general impression from a dis- 
tance, and this he reproduced with a 
single movement of his brush. Mr. 
Austin in his theory of style is, as com- 
pared to Lord Tennyson, what Gains- 
borough was to Holbein with regard 
to method in painting. He is against 
the method of stippling, and minute 
touches. He is all for bold strokes of 
the brush which take care of them- 
selves, and which have accomplished 
their purpose almost before the artist 
is aware of it. This method, he ad- 
mits, may result in technical blemishes, 
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which are more or less perceptible to 
the eye of a microscopic criticism; but 
what is lost in technical flawlessness is 
amore than made up for by directness, 
strength and freedom. 

The theory, as a theory, is capable of 
being reasonably defended. It was, 
no doubt, the latent theory of Byron, 
and also of Homer; if we may think 
of Homer as an individual. To a long 
narrative poem, such as the Odyssey or 
Don Juan, a style that “takes care of 
itself’ may be better suited than a 
more elaborate one; the reason being 
that, in such poems as these, the in- 
terest depends on a diffused, rather 
than on a concentrated attention. Mr. 
Austin, however, seems in danger of 
forgetting that in life, and conse- 
quently in poetry, facts and scenes, 
when considered for certain purposes, 
require to be dealt with very much 
more minutely than they do when con- 
sidered for others. Treatment which 
would be over-elaborate in such a poem 
as the Odyssey is absolutely essential 
to such a poem as Jn Memoriam. Still 
even with respect to philosophic poems, 
the degree of minuteness requisite in 
thought and style varies, according to 
the point of view from which the au- 
thor regards his subject; and it may 
be freely conceded to Mr. Austin that 
his broad historical outlook on things, 
which shows him the ways of man- 
kind like a widely-extended landscape, 
requires greater breadth and less elab- 
oration of style than does the telescopic 
or microscopic analysis to which Lord 
Tennyson submits both the individual 
mind and nature. Mr. Austin’s theory 
of style, then, when applied to his pres- 
ent poem, may be accepted as being, 
for his own purposes, a sounder theory 
than Lord Tennyson’s. 

Let us compare two descriptions 
given by the two poets—one, Lord Ten- 
nyson’s, of what he saw from the roof 
of Milan Cathedral; the other, Mr. 
Austin’s, of what he saw from the 


heights of Corinth. Lord Tennyson 
saw a mountain. Mr. Austin saw a 
building. The mountain is described 
by Lord Tennyson as 


A thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys, 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 


Of the building, Mr. Austin says only 
that he 


Descried, as through the mists of time, 
Faintly the far Acropolis. 


The manner of each poet is charac- 
teristically different. Lord Tennyson's 
language is as delicate as the touch 
of a miniature painter; and rightly so— 
for the beauty of the mountain de- 
pends on each detail of its aspect at 
the moment. Mr. Austin’s almost 
bald simplicity is appropriate to his 
mention of the Acropolis; for the 
Acropolis is fraught with a multitude 
of familiar, yet overwhelming associa- 
tions, from which the mind would be 
only distracted by the obtrusion of 
some transitory aspect of it. As it is, 
Mr. Austin gives us a most effective 
and memorable picture, which succeeds 
in bringing home to us, by its very ab- 
sence of detail, the intellectual great- 
ness of Hellas, and the smailness of it 
as a geographical region. Similarly 
effective in its broad spontaneous sim- 
plicity is his description of how 


Abides on unmysterious height 
The calm unquestioning Parthenon. 


But the finest example of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s theory of style as illustrated by 
his own practice of it, is perhaps to 
be found in the two following qua- 
trains, referring to his wanderings 
through Florence, when revisiting it 
after a long absence: 


(Where) Buonarotti’s plastic hand 
Made marble block from Massa’s 
steep 
Dawn into day at his command, 
Then plunged it into Night and Sleep. 
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No later wanderings can dispel 
The glamor of the bygone years: 
And through the streets I know so 
well, 
I scarce can see my way for tears. 


If Mr. Austin would always write up 
to this standard, his theory of style 
would, so far as his own purposes are 
concerned, be justified by his practical 
interpretation of it. 

Mr. Austin must, however, forgive 
me for saying that such in my estima- 
tion is not always the case. Finding 
that, in many cases, his style can suc- 
cessfully take care of itself—that it 
spontaneously assumes a form on 
which he is unable to improve, and 
that any Tennysonian elaboration of 
phrase would weaken it, he delibe- 
rately adopts the assumption that such 
must be the case always. My own 
opinion—the reverse of this—is that in 
any poem as a whole—especially in a 
poem such as that which we are now 
considering—even the boldest and the 
simplest style will not take care of it- 
self throughout; but must, except in 
occasional and rare passages, receive 
the chastisement of careful correction 
before it can do the writer justice. 
“The second heat,” as Ben Jonson 
says, “must be struck upon the Muse’s 
anvil.” And I propose to justify this 
opinion by reference to Mr. Austin 
himself. In one of his prose works he 
tells an interesting story of a conversa- 
tion between himself and Lord Ten- 
nyson, in the course of which they 
touched on the subject of Locksley Hall. 
With regard to this poem Mr. Austin 
took occasion to observe that in one 
of the finest passages of it there was 
something which, he ventured to think, 
made it fall short of perfection. The 
passage in question was this: 


Slowly comes a hungry people, like a 
lion drawing nigher 

Unto one that nods and blinks behind 
a slowly dying fire. 
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ihe fault which Mr. Austin detected 
here was the recurrence of the same 
vowel sound in the two consecutive 
words “dying” and “fire.” Now, 
whether this particular criticism be 
accepted as sound or no, it embodies a 
correct principle. It shows that Mr. 
Austin understands perfectly what I, 
at all events, hold to be a true poetical 
standard. It assumes that poetry can- 
not approach perfection unless it ap- 
peals to, and satisfies the very nicest 
requirement of the ear. And if the 
judgment of the ear is to be satisfied 
to this extreme degree, it naturally fol- 
lows that the judgment of the mind 
us to clearness of expression, and grace 
of grammatical form, must be simi- 
larly satisfied also. I shall therefore 
be only inviting Mr. Austin to place 
himself before his own judgment-seat, 
when I ask him to consider the follow- 
ing verses of his own: 


Why linger longer, subject, here, 
Where Nature sits and reigns alone, 
Inspiring love not, only fear, 
Upon her autocratic throne? 


This stanza is valuable for my pres- 
ent purpose; for it embodies the 
most characteristic defects which Mr. 
Austin’s anti-Tennysonian theory of 
style leads him to commit on his own 
account, and which the standard of 
style which he appealed to for Lord 
Tennyson’s benefit condemns. And 
first as to sound. If the critical ear 
cannot tolerate such an elusive repeti- 
tion of vowels as occurs in the phrase 
“a slowly dying fire,” how can it help 
being outraged by the phrase “why lin- 
ger longer’? Mr. Austin theoretically 
is intolerant of the mote; he is practi- 
cally satisfied with the beam. If this 
is style taking care of itself, the sooner 
some other custodian takes a little care 
of it, the better. “Inspiring love not” 
for “not inspiring love” is an outrage 
on the English language. The locu- 
tion is not merely inadmissible itself; 
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but it is only saved by a comma from 
meaning the very opposite of what it 
is intended to mean—namely, “inspir- 
ing love as well as fear,” instead of 
“inspiring fear, and not inspiring love 
at all.” Farther, one may, after a 
great deal of trouble, discover what 
Mr. Austin means by his use of the 
word “subject.” He means, “why 
should I remain here as a subject of 
this autocratic Power?’ But by his 
omission of the particle “a” he hides 
his meaning so effectually that his 
lines must be read several times be- 
fore this meaning can be guessed at. 

I have discussed these particular 
blemishes at length because, as I have 
said, they are typical. Blemishes of 
a similar kind meet us on every page, 
and mar the effect of even many of the 
finest stanzas. Let me give some 
further examples: 


Loud the blackbird cheers his bride 
Deep in umbrageous Vicarage. 


Here, in addition to the awkward and 
meaningless elision of “a” or “the” be- 
fore “Vicarage,” we have the deeper 
blemish of an absolutely false state- 
ment. The poet is saying what he does 
not even pretend to mean. The black- 
bird does not cheer his bride in the 
Vicarage. He cheers it in the 
Vicarage garden. Mr. Austin, had he 
wished to tell us that deer were feed- 
ing in a park, might just as well have 
said that they were feeding inside a 
manor-house. 

The following lines refer to tour- 
ists visiting the picture-galleries of 
Florence: 


They scan, they prate, they marvel 
why 
The figures still expressive glow, 
Oblivious they were painted by 


Adoring Fra Angelico. 


Now Mr. Austin doubtless has a mean- 
ing here which, had he taken the 
trouble to think it out and express it, 


liuigit have been valuable, and even 
profound; but what he actually says 
means—it is difficult to decide what. 
If the tourists had not been oblivious 
that Fra Angelico was the painter, how 
would this have explained the reason 
why the glow had not faded from his 
pictures? Does Mr. Austin mean to 
hint that the colors retain their glow 
because of the devoutness of the paint- 
er’s adoration? He cannot mean that. 
Does he mean then, that they retain 
their glow (which may very likely be 
the case) because Fra Angelico mixed 
his colors for himself in some way no 
longer practised? If he means this, he 
does not say so; and his use of the 
word “adoring” tends to give a con- 
trary impression. Or does he mean 
that what the tourists ought to think 
about is not the painter’s pictures, but 
his faith? If he means this, he hides 
his meaning as though it were the 
“light” of an acrostic, and leaves his 
reader to guess at it, as the only mean- 
ing which is tolerable. 

Examples of this kind of careless- 
ness, inaccuracy, and fatal want of fin- 
ish might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Space will allow me, however, to add 
two more only, and I shall give these 
because they throw considerable light 
on the causes to which the unfortunate 
deficiencies in Mr. Austin’s style are 
due: 


My conscience would will with- 
stand, 
Did Will project a world like this; 
Better eternal Vacuum still, 


Than murder, lust, and heartlessness. 


my 


If Reason be the sole safe guide 
In man implanted from above, 
Why crave we for one only face? 
Why consecrate the name of Love? 


The meaning in both these stanzas is 
important, pertinent, and clear. My 
reason for quoting them is that they 
both contain a defect which can be 
due only to a deliberate and almost 
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coutemptuous carelessness as to form. 
In both stanzas the poet omits a rhyme, 
which belongs as much as the scansion 
does to the form of verse chosen by 
him. Mr. Austin is as familiar with 
this form as any of his readers can 
be; and nothing but carelessness can 
account for this cynical neglect of one 
of its simplest and most obvious re- 
quirements. Either he did not think 
it worth his while to write accurately 
at first; or he did not think it worth 
his while afterwards to see whether he 
had written accurately or no. 

If Mr. Austin wrote ill, when he 
does so, because he is incapable at such 
times of writing better, a friendly 
critic might have some compunction in 
using the language of condemnation. 
But Mr, Austin’s faults are not due, in 
my judgment, to incapacity, but to a 
radical defect in the theory, delib- 
erately adopted by him, as to what 
good poetry is. This defect consists 
in the exaggerated importance which 
he attributes, firstly, to the spontane- 
ous flow of poetic thought; and, sec- 
ondly, to the language in which he 
himself spontaneously expresses _it. 
In my judgment, both these primary 
spontaneities require to be submitted 
to a secondary process far longer and 
more painful than Mr. Austin will ad- 
mit to be neces ary; and were I asked 
by him to justify this judgment I 
should appeal from what I regard as 
his fatal failures to what I regard as 
his own signal successes. These last 
would afford him a series of standards 
by which, without going farther, much 
of his writing would be condemned. 
It is not that his faculties fail him, but 
that a false theory misleads him. 

I have already given examples of his 
writing as it is at its best. Let me 
recall to his memory a few others: 


They (the peasants) kneel as they were 
taught to kneel 
In childhood, dnd demand not why, 


But, as they chant or answer, feel 
A vague communion with the sky. 


The fluttering of the fallen leaves 
Dimples the leaden pool awhile; 

So Age impassively receives 
Youth’s tale of troubles with a smile. 


The following is from another poem: 
Good-night! The hawk is in its nest, 
And the last rook hath dropped to rest. 
There is no hum, no chirp, no bleat, 
No rustle in the meadow-sweet. 

The woodbine, somewhere out of sight, 

Sweetens the loneliness of night. 

The sister stars that once were seven, 

Mourn for their missing mate in 
Heaven. 


In all these passages the thought is 
clear, complete and chastened. The 
language is limpid and musical. The 
poet’s meaning sings itself, without be- 
ing open to a doubt. There is no 
straining after effect, and yet there 
are no lapses into baid slovenly prose. 
Let Mr. Austin compare passages like 
these with phrases from his present 
poem, which he may find on almost 
every page of it, such as the follow- 
ing:—‘Inspiring love not, only hate”; 
“Announcing her propinquity”; “Lulled 
in retrospective bliss’; “Ave Maria bel- 
fries chime,” for The belfries chime 
Ave Maria; “Who never, deem they, 
intercedes,” for Who, they deem, never 
intercedes; what would Monica feel if 
she thought that “I could prefer the 
awe of far off mountains more than 
her” ?; “One still beholds (the sky, &c.), 
but nowhere sees Panathenaic festival” 
—as though seeing and beholding were . 
hot just the same thing; “Glamor 
anear and charm afar’—when between 
“glamor” and “charm” no intelligible 
contrast is intended. The alternate 
use in the same sentence of such ordi- 
nary and archaic forms as “wails” and 
“waileth,” for no other purpose than 
that of easily helping out the metre: 
“Pan, suggesting to the poet’s quill the 
sensual note.” Or absolute defiances of 
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grammar, which leave the following 
stanza untranslatable: 


That mortal wiser then was He, 
Who gave the palm to Beauty’s smile, 
Divides his gifts among the three, 
And thuswise baffles Discord’s guile. 


Or the following, which is surely the 
very apotheosis of platitude: 


Experiencing a kindred fate 
With the first Parents of us all, 
Jehovah thrust through Eden’s Gate, 
When knowledge brought about their 
Fall. 


Or, to take an illustration from a pas- 
sage which is otherwise really fine, let 
Mr. Austin re-read this: 


Unchanged adown the changing years, 
Here where the Judas-blossoms blaze, 
Against Sophia’s marble piers 
The scowling Moslem lean and gaze. 


And still at sunset’s solemn hour, 
Where Christ’s devout Crusader trod, 

Defiant from the minaret’s tower 
Proclaim, “There is no God but God.” 


Any reader of ordinary cultivation 
wiii here be at once offended, and feel 
his pleasure in the passage half de- 
stroyed by the gross and almost in- 
sulting carelessness of the phrase 
“minaret’s tower.” A minaret is a 
tower; and Mr. Austin, in writing 
about a village church or St. Peter’s, 
might just as well talk to us about 
“a steeple’s tower,” or about “a cu- 
pola’s dome.” If his readers have not 
sufficient respect for him, this is largely 
due to the fact that he has not suffi- 
cient respect for his readers. 

It is because Mr. Austin so con- 
stantly elects to write in this way, 
which is like pelting his audience with 
stones as soon as he has induced them 
to listen to him, that he fails to secure 
the hearing which his natural genius 
merits; and I will, in conclusion, say a 


few words as te what I consider his 
natural genius to be. 

Inaccurate, insufficient and self-ob- 
scuring, as he constantly is in the ex- 
ecution of his poetry—presenting in 
these respects a marked contrast to his 
predecessor—he, in himself, equals, and 
probably excels Lord Tennyson in his 
general conception of what great 
poetry is. He realizes, indeed, more 
clearly than any other modern Eng- 
lish poet, that the value of poetry de- 
pends primarily on the comprehensive- 
ness of the view of life, and the ex- 
perience of life, embodied in it. He 
rezlizes, as Goethe realized consciously, 
as Shakespeare realized unconsciously, 
and as Rossetti did not realize at all, 
that the great poet must be a philoso- 
pher and a man of the world, besides 
being a man of song; that the gift of 
singing is subsidiary to what the song 
conveys; and that what it conveys 
must be the soul of the world, not the 
soul of the artist’s studio; and his 
superiority even to Lord Tennyson in 
this respect is illustrated, as I have 
already hinted, by his strong historical 
sense—a sense in which Lord Tennyson 
was singularly deficient. In my opin- 
ion, however, Mr. Austin does himself 
a great, a fatal injustice, by overlook- 
ing a truth which Lord Tennyson per- 
haps sometimes exaggerated—namely, 
that no singing adequate to a great 
subject can be accomplished without 
a laborious training of the voice, and 
patient and repeated rehearsals, on 
every fresh occasion, of every difficult 
passage; that the human singer cannot 
sing as the birds do; that his notes 
must be perfected by artifice before 
they are fit for the service of art. I 
may be wrong. Mr. Austin may be 
right. The object of style is to pro- 
duce a desired effect upon others. 
This effect is the final test of its mer- 
its. It has been said that every great 
writer has to create the taste by which 
he is to be appreciated; and a style like 
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his, which is left to take care of itself, 

may some day come to be accepted as 

that which is most manly, eloquent and 

effective. Meanwhile I, in all friend- 
The National Review. 
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liness to himself, and I believe the 
larger part of the present generation of 
readers, differ from him. 


W. H. Mallock. 





TWENTY YEARS IN LONDON BY A FRENCH RESIDENT. 


When, some time in the month of 
May of 1884, I wrote my first London 
letter to the “Journal des Débats,” 
things were very different from what 
they are now. The “Haussmannisa- 
tion” of Paris is often spoken of as a 
marvellous example of the transforma- 
tion of a great capital by the genius of 
a strong man backed up by the favor 
of his Sovereign and public opinion, 
and we all know what wonders Baron 
Haussmann worked in the French cap- 
ital. Yet I question whether the 
changes wrought in Paris during the 
days of the Second Empire were as 
great as those effected in the metropo- 
lis between 1884 and 1905. For it is 
not only the outward aspect of London 
that has been modified during that 
period, but to a large extent the very 
life and manners of its inhabitants. 

There was then no Tower Bridge, 
no Shaftesbury Avenue, no Charing 
Cross Road; and Piccadilly Circus was 
still a circus and not the curiously 
shaped space that it is now, and that 
Euclid himself would find it difficult 
to describe. The London omnibuses, 
although improved, were not all of 
the present pattern, and there were 
still to be seen some of those an- 
tique vehicles provided with a door 
which the conductor, perched on a cir- 
cular board, opened and closed for the 
ingress and egress of each passenger; 
and penny fares were unknown. The 
large and palatial hotels on the Em- 
bankment and in Northumberland 
Avenue were not built, and one won- 
ders where the American and other 


visitors to London in these days found 


accommodation. More wonderful still 
was the lack of restaurants. Foreign- 
ers in London in the year of grace 
1884 had only the chvice of very few 
and inferior eating-houses, where it 
was impossible for them to obtain a 
meal cooked and served in the Con- 
tinental fashion. Now there are in 
London a number of first-class restau- 
rants equal to the very best in Paris, 
where culinary artists of eminence and 
European reputation minister to the 
wants, fancies, and extravagance of 
the most fastidious millionaires, Amer- 
ican and others. In those days people 
dined at home, and gave dinner parties 
in their own homes, or else, when an 
Englishman wished to entertain a for- 
eign friend, he dined him at his club. 
Now dinner parties are given at 
fashionable hotels and restaurants, and 
clubs are forsaken for these temples 
of luxury and good living. Who, in 
those days, ever heard of supper par- 
ties after the play? Now they are quite 
the fashion, and as soon as the play- 
houses are emptied, the performance 
over, people rush to the restaurant for 
champagne suppers. 

Then, again, flats were unknowin; 
now Westminster, Belgravia, Chelsea, 
and Kensington are covered with 
enormous buildings where very badly 
arranged suites of rooms are let at 
ridiculously high rents. The resi- 
dential club, a combination of the flat 
restaurant, is also one of the 
institutions of the last two 
decades. The restaurant, the flat, and 
the residential club have to a large 
extent modified the home life of Eng- 


and 
new 
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lishmen, or at least of Londoners, who 
find it easier than before to dispense 
with servants and to adopt a more 
independent mode of living. Week-eud 
journeys, now the rule in certain 
classes of London society, were the 
exception. The motor-car is said to be 
answerable for this new departure; 
but long before the automobile became 
a practical vehicle Londoners used to 
spend their week-ends at the seaside 
and in the country, and, besides, the 
number of people who make use 
ot the railway to get out of London 
from Saturday to Monday is im- 
mensely larger than the number of 
motorists, which tends to show that 
the self-propelled vehicle is not the 
cause of the general and ever-increas- 
ing weekly exodus, which has not been 
a sudden growth. 

The week-end custom has so far 
modified London life that Parliament 
itself has altered its old habits and that 
the Wednesday short sitting of the 
House has been superseded by the 
Friday early Parliamentary closing. 
This reminds me that twenty years 
ago the Saturday half-holiday was 
thought sufficient, and that now the 
tendency is to multiply half-holidays 
and full holidays on every possible oc- 
casion. At Christmas, at Easter, at 
Whitsuntide the closing of shops ex- 
tends over the best part of a week, 
whereas formerly Boxing Day, Easter 
Monday, and Whit Monday were con- 
sidered ample. It may be that it is 
better so; but there are no very con- 
spicuous signs of it. Has any one 
-ever noticed that with the fifty-two Sat- 
urday half-holidays and the four Bank 
holidays which are an essentially Eng- 
lish custom, the workers of this coun- 
try have, over and above the holidays 
(Sundays, &¢.) common to all Chris- 
tian countries, thirty days’ play? In 
other words, they have a_ whole 
month’s rest more than their brethren 
in other countries. Multiply that by 


the number of working men and clerks, 
and just see what a loss it must be to 
the country. The answer to that is 
that the British workman does more 
work in a given time than any other. 
It is a flattering unction to lay unto the 
national soul. Whether it is true or 
not is quite another story. In any 
case, if life is supposed to be dull 
in England (vide London papers), it is 
certainly not due to an excess of work 
and no play. 

The dull Sunday is not as yet a thing 
of the past; but how immensely less 
dismal it is now than it used to be! 
Twenty years ago, music in restau- 
rants, afternoon concerts, dinner par- 
ties on the Sabbath were unheard of; 
cabs were at a premium, omnibuses 
were scarce, and trains few and far 
between. Things have much _ im- 
proved, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of those who were afraid that a 
little laxity in the observance of the 
Lord’s Day might bring about a de- 
terioration of English national charac- 
ter. What has happened? We are 
told that crime and drunkenness are 
decreasing, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sees with growing wonder 
and alarm the constant shrinking of 
the Excise and beer duties. Perhaps 
the time is coming when an increase 
in the duty on playing-cards may make 
up the loss. At the rate the popularity 
of bridge is extending this is a possi- 
bility by no means to be looked upon 
as out of the question. For bridge is 
another of those things that were un- 
known twenty years ago. So was the 
fiscal question, and so was the entente 
cordiale. Of the former I have no 
right to speak; but the latter, it must 
be hoped, will outlive both bridge and 
the fiscal problem, or puzzle, or what- 
ever it may be called. It is, ‘to a 
French resident in London, most grati- 
fying to have seen the growth, the de- 
velopment, and the full maturity, the 


ripening of the eutente between Eng- 
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land and France, and to feel that one 
may have helped, if ever so little and 
in so humble a way, in bringing it 
about, or at least that one has done 
nothing to hinder or delay it. 

A most remarkable thing during the 
last twenty years has been the discov- 
ery of England by the French. In 1884 
the French papers were represented in 
London by three or four correspond- 
ents; the other day at a public cere- 
mony I counted more than ten resi- 
dent and half-a-dozen special French 
correspondents. If with the increase of 
correspondents and “special wires,” the 
French in general and the Parisians in 
particular do not get better acquainted 
with English men and things, we must 
despair of the power of the Press! It 
is curious, by the way, to see the igno- 
rance of English things that still pre- 
vails in France. Not so many years 
ago a young Frenchman, belonging to 
a good family, was sent to this coun- 
try just after leaving school and pass- 
ing his baccalauréat. He came to see 
me on his arrival and called again 
some little time after. “It is . strange 
thing,” he said to me, “I have been in 
London a fortnight and I have not yet 
seen a lord.” ‘Not seen a lord!” I said. 
“What do you mean?” “Well,” he 
went on, “I thougut that when a lord 
passed in a London street the police 
stopped the traffic to make way for 
him!” 

This was pure ignorance, crass ig- 
But the man in Paris who 
“knows London” is a most terrible 
and dangerous person. Once I wrote, 
for a first-class Paris Review, an arti- 
ele in which I had occasion to mention 
that the late Queen Victoria had wit- 
nessed a performance given by the 
Paris Hippodrome, which had found a 
temporary home at Olympia (Addison 
Road). Now, my editor “knew” Lon- 


norance, 


don, and he was not going to hide his 
light (on things in London) under a 
So he corrected “Olympia” to 


bushel. 


“the Olympic.” When the proofs came 
back to me I restored Olympia, but 
my editor knew better, and to the lit- 
tle theatre in Wych Street he wouid 
have it that horses, elephants, camels, 
and the rest of it came to perform 
before Queen Victoria. 

It is also almost impossible to get a 
French newspaper to print “Grand Old 
Man” when alluding to the late Mr. 
Gladstone. Editors, sub-editors, and 
printers know English too well to al- 
low a mere correspondent to dictate to 
them, and to make them believe that 
“grand” is English, and they invari- 
ably print, “Great Old Man.” In justice 
to my colleagues and to myself it 
should be said that a good many of the 
mistakes of this and various other 
kinds are due to our Parisian editors 
and sub-editors. They also insisted, 
just at the time of which I speak, in 
calling the then President of the United 
States, Mr. Arthur, “Arthur Chester.” 
“Whoever heard,’ they said, “of Ar- 
thur as a patronymic?’ The number of 
German and Austrian and especially of 
Italian newspaper correspondents has 
increased in the same proportion as 
that of the French journalists during 
the last twenty years, and the foreign 
Press is now fully represented in 
London. 

But how many of those who were 
then my colleagues now remain! 
Very few, nowadays, remember the 
brilliant and accomplished Carl Schnei- 
der, of the “Cologne Gazette,” or T. 
Johnson, of the Paris “Figaro,” whose 
pungent and witty but not infrequently 
inaccurate letters half amused, half 
irritated his English readers, but de- 
lighted the French public. 

The leading representatives of the 
London Press in Paris who in those 
days kept the British public so well 
informed on matters of French life 
and politics have disappeared—every 
one of them. And what a splendid 
hody of journalists they were. First 
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und toremost was M. de Blowitz, then 
came Mr. (afterwards Sir) Campbell 
Clarke, of the “Daily Telegraph,” Mr. 
Hely Bowes of the “Standard,” Mr. 
Clifford Millage. They knew everybody 
in Paris, and everybody knew them. 
It were odious to make comparisons 
between those able men and their suc- 
cessors, and, besides, it would be for- 
eign to my purpose to do so. Again, 
there would be no comparison possible 
where methods are so completely dif- 
ferent, for circumstances have altered 
since then, and new conditions have 
sprung up. But I cannot help paying 
a friendly tribute to the memory of 
those excellent and distinguished col- 
leagues, whom it was my privilege to 
know, and in whose company I spent 
many pleasant hours. 

If, within twenty years, many things 
have changed, others have remained 
the same—the relations of the foreign 
Press representatives with Parliament, 
for instance. Parliament, or the 
House of Commons, to speak by the 
book, ignores them. Some years ago 
the question was brought by a German 
and an Austrian journalist and by my- 
self before Mr. Speaker Peel, but with- 
out success. Mr. Speaker’ Peel, 
through his secretary, informed us thzt 
we were mere strangers. Just 2bout 
the same time a committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the rules relating to 
the admission of strangers, and we 
wrote to the chairman .of the commit- 
tee, Lord Ebrington. Lord Ebrington 
replied that we were not strangers but 
journalists. So that up to the present 
day we do not know exactly what 
we are. 

In 1885 I was sent to Scotland on the 
occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s memorable 
Midlothian electrical campaign, and it 
was then, at a private house not far 
from Edinburgh, that I had the great 
honor of being introduced to the illus- 
trious statesman, It was at a luncheon 
party, on the day following the cere- 
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mony of the restoration of the Market 
Cross, which I had witnessed. The 
quaint costumes of the heralds in gor- 
geous tabards, of the town trumpeters, 
and of the civic authorities, the 
speeches delivered on the occasion, and 
the extraordinary prestige of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had had the Cross restored 
at his expense—the worship, almost, of 
the Scotch people for him—had very 
forcibly struck me. There was about 
the whole of the proceedings a flavor 
of old times which could not fail to 
make a vivid impression on my mind. 
And when twenty-four hours later, I 
had the good fortune of sitting at the 
same table with the great man, and 
within two places of him, I had a 
deep sense of the privilege I was enjoy- 
ing, the recollection of which I shall 
ever cherish. I had no eyes but for 
Mr. Gladstone, no ears but for what 
he said. The elections were then tak- 
ing place, and several telegrams were 
handed to him during the meal; and 
it goes without saying that the conver- 
sation was almost wholly devoted to 
the political events of the day, espe- 
cially at the end of the table where I 
happened to be. Two things espe- 
cially struck me in Mr. Gladstone: his 
voice and most particularly his eyes. 
In no one else have I ever seen any- 
thing to compare with his brilliant. 
piercing black eyes, so full of fire and 
energy, With that searching look of his 
which seemed to penetrate to the very 
soul of the person he was addressing. 

But although deeply engaged in dis- 
cussing the electoral prospects of his 
party with an eminent Scotch journal- 
ist who sat near him, Mr. Gladstone 
heard everything that was going on 
around, and he soon gave an extraordi- 
nary proof of the faculty he possessed 
of following two distinct courses of 
ideas at the same time. At the very 
moment when he was talking with 
great animation to his neighbor, some 
one, at the other end of the table, was 
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speaking of the Fenian outrage at 
Manchester in 1867 and apparently 
made a mistake in one of his state- 
ments, for Mr. Gladstone abruptly in- 
terrupted a sentence he had just begun 
and, looking up, exclaimed across the 
whole length of the table where some 
fifteen guests were sitting, “No, no, So- 
and-so; you’re wrong. What happened 
was this... .” And then without a 
moment’s hesitation he gave chapter 
and verse, explaining who was Home 
Secretary at the time and what was 
done, and what was the sequence of 
events. After which he resumed his 
electoral conversation. 

When luncheon was over Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke to me and asked me if I 
had been present at the inauguration of 
the new Cross. On my replying in the 
affirmative and saying how much I 
had been impressed by what I had 
seen, and by the antique survivals con- 
nected with the ceremony, he asked 
me if in France we had kept up any 
of our old institutions and customs. 
To which I said that I believed we had 
retained none except, perhaps, the 
French Academy, which has preserved 
intact all its traditions and forms of 
procedure ever since its foundation in 
1635. “Ah!” said Mr. Gladstone, “it 
is a pity; we should never sever the 
links that connect us with the past.” 

A few moments later Mr. Gladstone 
prepared for a walk in the grounds of 
his host, and after he had put on his 
greatcoat, Mrs. Gladstone, who was 
present, wrapped him up in a gray 
woollen shawl; for it was November, 
and a biting wind was blowing at the 
time. I cannot adequately describe 
the tender solicitude, the almost moth- 
erly care with which Mrs. Gladstone 
performed this duty, and one did not 
know which to admire the more: the 
devoted wife whose love was so great 
and touching, or the noble husband 
who inspired such admirable and affec- 
tionate devotion. 


I only met Mr. Gladstone once after 
this. It was in London, during the 
season, at the house of a diplomatist 
who had invited a few English nota- 
bilities to meet some members of the 
Comédie Francaise who happened to 
be in town at the time. I remember 
how delighted and surprised were two 
of our most charming and distin- 
guished actresses to find that Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had a long chat with them, 
was perfectly acquainted with French 
dramatic literature, and could discuss 
with them the most technical points of 
dramatic art, and go, if necessary, into 
questions of scenery and of historical 
accuracy of costume. 

About twelve months after my jour- 
ney to Scotland I had to go to Ireland 
and visit the districts where the Plan 
of Campaign was at work and evictions 
were taking place. After a few days 
in Dublin, where I was introduced to 
leaders of both sides, and provided 
with credentials, I started for the 
South, and, first of all went to Lime- 
rick, in order to be present at a great 
Nationalist meeting which was to take 
place at Murroe the day after my ar- 
rival—that is, on a Sunday—and there 
it was that I had at first hand a re- 
markable and amusing example of an 
Irish bull. On arriving at the hotel I 
asked for a room in the front of the 
house. A servant took me to a small 
dark room looking on to an inner 
courtyard. I went to the window and, 
having satisfied myself that there was 
a mistake, I said to the man, “This is 
not the front of the house?” “Yes, 
sir,” he said, “it’s the back of the 
front.” 

I have no intention here to go into 
political questions, and I must pass 
rapidly over this Irish trip, which had 
a duration of five or six weeks. I 
soon found out that in those troubled 
times any one travelling in Ireland 
was at first looked on suspiciously by 
both parties, and at Killarney an Eng- 
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lish M.P. and myself were for a day 
or two “shadowed” with refreshing 
nnanimity by leaguers and constables. 

During this trip I had the good for- 
tune to see the late Rev. Father Davis, 
of Baltimore, who received me and my 
English friend in the most hospitable 
and charming manner, and explained 
to us how, with the assistance of Lady 
Burdett-Couts, he had revived the fish- 
ing industry in that part of Ireland. 
Father Davis did more than make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. He restored prosperity to an 
impoverished part of Ireland, and 
taught the Irish what perseverance, fix- 
ity of purpose, and energy can achieve, 
and their detractors that, given proper 
and fair conditions, Irishmen can hold 
their own and successfully compete 
with any rivals. 

That was, as I said, twenty years 
ago, and things have improved consid- 
erably in Ireland since then. 

When in Cork, I met Dr. Tanner, 
then in the prime of life, and in the 
best mental and physical health. He 
and another staunch Nationalist re- 
ceived me most kindly and were my 
guides, philosophers, and friends for a 
few days which I look upon as some 
of the most pleasant in my life, and I 
shall never forget the warmth and 
cordiality of their welcome. Every one 
in Cork knew Dr. Tanner and his 
friend, and after I had been seen every- 
where in their company for a few 
days, everybody knew me too, by sight, 
of course. And the question was asked 
at once, “Who is that English M.P. 
who is always with Dr. Tanner and his 
friend?” The idea in Cork in those 
days was that none but an English 
Member of Parliament could be seen 
in company of “the Doctor” and his 
friend. 

It was with them that I witnessed a 
most amusing and unrehearsed inci- 
dent in a melodrama at the theatre. 
At a given moment the scene was to be 





changed in front of the audience. For 
some unknown reason the machinery 
would not act, and there was an awk- 
ward pause. Suddenly, the heroine, 
the good young man, and the villain 
put their shoulders, not to the wheel, 
but to the scenery, and with their help 
the change was effected. Upon which 
they resumed their parts with remarka- 
ble and praiseworthy composure. 

The Egyptian Conference, in 1884, 
and the Penjdeh incident the following 
year, gave me an opportunity of meet- 
ing many members of the Corps Diplo- 
matique in London. The late Musu- 
rus Pasha was one of those it was my 
privilege to know, but not for very 
long, for he was recalled after IL 
had known him a few months, and 
I remember how grieved he was 
that -the Sultan would not al- 
low him to complete his thirty-fifth 
year as Ambassador in London. Yet 
it was only a matter of a few weeks. 


But he told me the Sultan was 
inexorable. 
His successor was Rustem Pasha, 


who, with a very stern countenance, 
Was most kind-hearted. He was a 
grand seigneur if ever there was one, 
with the most polished manners, an ac- 
complished linguist who spoke, besides 
Turkish, Italian (his native tongue), 
English, and French without in any of 
these languages betraying the least 
sign of a foreign origin. 

He was extremly fond of England, 
but having a very high notion of the 
dignity of an Ambassador, who repre- 
sents the person of his Sovereign, he 
was greatly dissatisfied with certain 
Court customs in this country. He 
thought it a great lack of diplomatic 
etiquette that an Ambassador could 
arrive in London to take up his diplo- 
matic post without any notice being 
taken of him, either on landing at 
Dover or on his arrival in London, by 
any of the officials. When once on that 


subject he would talk almost for hours. 
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One day he was, for the hundredth 
time perhaps, comparing notes on 
diplomatic privileges in Continental 
Courts and at the Court of St. James 
with Count de Bylandt, who was at 
that time Dutch Minister, when the 
Count said to him slily. “You talk of 
Ambassadors, but, my dear friend, 
there is only one Ambassador in 
London.” 

“What!” exclaimed Rustem 
who in these matters was always seri- 
ous, and did not see the twinkle in M. 
de Bylandt’s eye. “What! we are 
seven!” 

“My dear Pasha, there is only one 
Ambassador in London—the United 
States Minister!’ 

Nothing could express more neatly 
the importance of the representative of 
the great American Republic accred- 
ited to the Court of St. James. 

By the way, it may not be known 
that it is chiefly to the complaints of 
Rustem Pasha and M. de Bylandt that 
the Corps Diplomatique are indebted 
for the reform, thanks to which they 
only pay one-third of the rates on their 
embassies and legations, the other two- 
thirds being paid by the British Gov- 


Pasha, 


ernment, instead of paying the full 
amount of rates as before. This was, 
perhaps, Rustem Pasha’s’- greatest 


grievance, and the then doyen of the 
Corps Diplomatique, M. Waddington, 
Ambassador, had to take 
He did so and with 


the Trench 
the matter up. 

complete success. 
‘If ever there was a man who was 
misunderstood by most of his country- 
men, and did not get credit ‘or his ef- 
forts and achievements, certainly M. 
Waddington was that man. Perhaps 
his greatest misfortune was his bear- 
ing an English name. His enemies 
in his country said he was un Anglais, 
and the English, on the other hand 
complained that he was more unyield- 
ing than if he had been called Dubois 


or Durand. The fact is that, notwith- 
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standing his English early education 
(he had been at Rugby and later at 
Cambridge), he was a true French puat- 
riot, and served his country with un- 
swerving devotion. He, like Rustem 
Pasha, had a very high idea of the po- 
sition and duties of a diplomatist, but 
the feeling with him took a more prac- 
tical shape. A very good instance of 
it may be given here. Some time in 
1887 or 1888, when the London County 
Council Bill was being discussed in 
Parliament and in the Press, M. Wad- 
dington met Mr. Gladstone at a dinner 
where only half-a-dozen guests were 
present, all political men. The conver- 
sation drifted to the topics of the day, 
including the future London County 
Council. Mr. Gladstone, I was told by 
M. Waddington, expressed himself as 
if he were in favor of giving to the 
County Councii control of the police in 
the metropolis. And upon this M. 
Waddington had a word to. say. 
Whilst disclaiming any intention or de- 
sire to interfere in what did not con- 
cern him as a foreigner, he contended 
that, as a diplomatist, he was entitled 
to have his opinion on that point; that 
the police of a capital, where are gath- 
ered the palaces of the Sovereign, the 
ministries, the national collections and 
libraries, not to speuk of the Sovereign 
bimself and of Parliament, is not a lo- 
cal but a national concern; that the rep- 
resentatives of foreign monarchs and 
nations, ambassadors and ministers, 
had also to be protected by a national 
force; and that as for himself, he did 
not quite see his way to go and ask 
a municipal body, however distin- 
guished, to protect his embassy and 
person in case of need. 

This argument, which he 
very strongly, and which I here econ- 
dense in a few words, made, he told 


pressed 


me, a great impression on Mr. Glad- 
stone, who recognized the force of the 
ebjection to a municipal police in a 
capital like London. 




















When, after ten years’ tenure of of- 
fice at Albert Gate, M. Waddington re- 
turned to France, he could boast that 
no French Ambassador since 1815 had 
represented his country in the British 
capital for so long a period. On March 
4. 1893, the Lord Mayor, Sir Stuart 
Knill, gave in his honor a farewell 
dinner which was one of the finest 
functions that took place at the Man- 
sion House. All the Ambassadors and 
Ministers in London were present, to- 
gether with members of the Govern- 
ment and representatives of society 
and of Art, Science, and Literature. 
The Lord Chancellor and the Speaker 
were there, and among those present | 
remember Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge, Sir Francis Jeune, Sir Joseph 
(now Lord) Lister, Sir Henry Hawkins 
{Lord Brampton), Sir John Millais, Mr. 
(now Sir E.) Poynter, Lord Methuen, 
Sir James Paget, Sir Audrew Clark, Sir 
James Linton, Mr. Sant, R.A., Dr. W. 
H. Russell, Mr. G. W. Smalley, and 
many more. 

Sir Stuart Knill made a _ graceful 
speech, in which he recalled M. Wad- 
dington’s career, not forgetting to men- 
tion that he had rowed in the Cam- 
bridge boat at the University race of 
1849. This, of course, was cheered to 
the echo, as it always was—for when- 
ever the Ambassador’s health was 
drunk in this country, the proposer of 
the toast invariably alluded to that in- 
cident in M. Waddington’s life. 

“They think more of my having been 
one of the Cambridge eight in ‘forty- 
hine,” he would say, with a smile, 
“than of all I have done as a political 
man and a diplomatist.” 

The mention of a boat race recalls to 
my mind an amusing, almost gro- 
tesque, incident which happened in 
1890. The exhibition at Earl’s Court 
was, that year, a French one, and early 
in the year some of the French exhibi- 
tors came to settle matters. and were 
entertained by the Earl’s Court direc- 
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tors. Whilst they were in London the 
Boat Race took place, and arrange- 
ments were made to take them up the 
river in a special steamer to enable 
them to witness this interesting event. 
They were delighted, of course. By 
mere chance our steamer was the first 
to return to Westminster, and on the 
way back, as we passed under the 
bridges, some of the English guests, 
in reply to inquiries from the crowd, 
shouted the name of the winning boat, 
“Oxford!” and the crowd cheered, as 
it can cheer on a Boat Race day. 

It was then noticed that one of the 
French gentlemen looked very dis- 
tressed and held his handkerchief to his 
eyes. Believing he was ill some of 
the party went up to him, inquiring 
and offering assistance. He needed 
none, and explained the cause of his 
emotion, “Ah!” he said, pointing to the 
Tricolor which our steamer flew out 
of compliment to the French guests, “it 
moves me to tears to see how they 
cheer the French flag!” 

No one on board had the courage to 
undeceive my patriotic countryman, 
who to this day, no doubt, believes 
that the crowd assembled on the 
bridges on Boat Race day 1890 cheered 
the Tricolor, and thus proclaimed the 
entente cordiale so far back as sixteen 
years ago. 

From a French resident’s point of 
view the entente cordiale is certainly the 
most important event of the last two 
decades, and there is not a member of 
the French colony in London who did 
not hail with sincere gratification the 
restoration of the old friendly feeling 
between the two countries. At the 
same time it should be said that even 
at the time when political relations 
were most strained, the usual personal 
intercourse between Frenchmen living 
in London and their English friends 
continued as cordial as ever, and it 
says much for the generous hospitality 
England extends to foreigners. That 
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such was the case in the dark days of 
Fashoda, for instance, is as much to 
the credit of the English themselves as 
of the French residents—at least, so it 
seems to me. 

The recent visit of the Parisian Mu- 
nicipal Council will, no doubt, help to 
make the French better acquainted 
with England and Englishmen; but 
what is still more likely to promote a 
better knowledge of England among 
French people is the ever-increasing 
number of my countrymen who come 
to London on business or on pleasure 
bent. I believe that for every French- 
man who came to London twenty years 
ago, ten now cross the Channel. Dur- 
ing the summer months hundreds of 
French people come here to take part 
in the usual festivities, to see the pop- 
ular plays, and to “do” London and 
the season in the most thorough man- 
ner. It is a common thing now for 
-arisians to run to London to be pres- 
ent at a wedding or a dinner party ora 
tirst night, a thing unheard of in the 
early ‘eighties. All this makes for a 
better understanding, for closer, more 
friendly and cordial relations. Already 
there are signs that the two peoples 
are daily borrowing more ard more one 
another’s customs, and adapting them 
to their respective wants. If English- 
women have ever followed the Pari- 
sienne’s tead in the matter of dress, 
Frenchwomen for some years have 
copied many English fashions; and 
Frenchmen of the better and leisured 
classes are not now alone in adopting 
the English style of men’s dress. Eng- 
lish sports, such as football, are in- 
dulged in by French schoolboys with 
as much relish and with as keen 
a sporting instinct as by Rugby 
or Harrow boys. English plays have 
been produced in France in the origi- 
nal with a measure of success which 
would have been considered impossible 
a generation ago, and many of them, 
translated into French, have had most 


successful “runs.” In the Paris music 
halls, English singers and dancers are 
now invariably applauded, and English 
“turns” are a standing feature in the 
programmes. 

These may appear small things, but 
their cumulative effect is considerable 
and does good. 

If many things have changed during 
twenty years, many remain as they 
were then. The London streets are, if 
anything, in a worse condition than 
they used to be. On a wet day it is 
a painful ordeal to venture out of 
doors, the various borough, City, and 
county councils, or whoever is responsi- 
ble, not having yet discovered a proper 
and efficient system of sweeping the 
thoroughfares. Here and there, it is 
true, a man or a boy may be seen list- 
lessly drawing along the pavement a 
kind of rake provided with a sheet of 
indiarubber, and perhaps half-a-dozen 
more men and boys gently patting the 
roadway with brooms; but no proper 
effort is made to grapple with the 
difficulty. 

In summer the watering of the 
streets is a most striking example of 
how not to do a thing. The method 
is this: a number of men, armed with 
brooms which they wield more or less 
adroitly, raise a cloud of dust, which 
smothers the passers-b, und penetrates 
in the houses through every open door 
and window; and as soon as it settles 
down again a watering-cart comes 
along and the result of mixing dust 
and water is a small ocean of ill-look- 
ing and worse-smelling mud. This 
costs about seven shillings in the 
pound to Londoners, and is certainly 
dear. Besides, as a practical joke, it 
has been so long practised that it has 
ceased to be funny. In other coun- 
tries they first water the streets, and 
then they sweep them. Result: no 
dust, no mud. This is a secret which 
metropolitan authorities have not yet 
discovered. Let me make them a pres- 
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ent of it and urge them to try it in 
London. They might do worse. 
Shall I say anything of the atrocious 
noises of London? Is there anything 
to be compared with them in any civil- 
ized country? Where, in the whole 
world, will you find organs so loud 
permitted to disturb the peaceful in- 
habitants, who, in the fearful noise, 
ean neither read nor write, nor hear 
themselves speak? Where, in the 
whole world, will you find milkmen 
allowed to miew like wild cats or to 
rattle their cans before daylight and 
break the rest of those who have not 
the privilege of selling milk—so called; 
coalmen to bellow like bulls; coster- 
mongers and other vendors of rotten 
fish, putrid vegetables, faded flowers, 
cholera-giving fruit, and various un- 
savory eatables—or rather uneatables— 
to shout their wares with voices that 
have nothing human, and to poison un- 
offending men, women and children? 
As a matter of fact, London gets dirt- 
ier and noisier every year. And the 
cabs! Gracious powers! Londoners— 
a long-suffering and patient race—have 
a tradition according to which a han- 
som is a delightful thing. They cling 
to it, they keep it alive, and it is an 
unconscionable time dying. But when 
they are asked how a vehicle can be 
delightful when a lady cannot get in 
without in summer and in winter wip- 
ing the wheel with her dress and soil- 
ing her gloves when holding on to the 
handrail; when the “fare” cannot be 
protected from the rain unless he con- 
sents to be suffocated; when the glass 
cannot be lowered or raised from in- 
side, so that the passenger is a pris- 
oner; or, if lowered, forms a _ nose- 
guillotine of a terrible kind, and is a 
danger to the “ase of acci- 
dent; when the passenger in wet 
weather is compelled to open his um- 
brella to avoid being drenched; when, 
if the horse slips or falls, the pas- 


eyes in 


senger is thrown out onto the street 


or dashed against the splash-board at 
the imminent risk of breaking his ribs; 
they reply that the indictment is per- 
fectly true, but that nevertheless a 
hansom is a delightful thing. 

But truth prevails; the number of 
four-wheelers is on the increase, and 
the popularity of the hansom slowly 
diminishes, for which let us be thank- 
ful. And fortunately we have the 
Underground, the Tube, the tramways, 
and the omnibuses, so that we can snap 
our fingers at the hansom. But why 
have not the omnibus companies given 
their conductors some uniform or other 
so as to prevent those individuals from 
wiping their wet or dirty coats on the 
passengers’ dresses or trousers when 
collecting fares? 

Small matters, these, no doubt, but 
they go far to make London more un- 
pleasant than it need be, and the re- 
moval of the various grievances— 
among many—I have just mentioned 
would in a measure make it a great 
deal more agreeable than it is at 
present. 

When one remembers the many im- 
provements made in London during the 
last twenty years one is astounded to 
find that so little has been done to 
make the metropolitan streets cleaner 
and less noisy and the public vehicles 
more adapted to the wants of the in- 
habitants. A theatrical manager who 
would pay as little regard to the com- 
fort of the public as do the municipal 
authorities and the omnibus and cab 
companies of the metropolis would be 
landed in the bankruptcy court within 
six months. 

This reminds me that Parisian the- 
atres are as uncomfortable in their 
way, as inconvenient, as dirty, as the 
London streets, cabs, and omnibuses. 
If for, say, twelve months, the Paris 
theatres were placed under London 
managers and the London streets, cabs, 
and omnibuses entrusted to the super- 
vision of Parisian municipal councillors 
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and others, things might be materially 
improved both here and there. Why 
not try? 
I must bring to a close these hasty 
notes on a twenty years’ residence in 
The Cornhill Magazine. 





Wild Wheat. 


London, for I have exceeded the limit 
assigned to me; but perhaps some day 
I may be allowed to return to the 


subject. 
Paul Villars. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL. 
THE EMPTY SLEEVE. 


One afternoon, towards the beginning 
of February, Peter came home a little 
earlier than usual; and, as his boots 
were particularly muddy, he followed 
the custom which obtained in the 
thrifty Meadway household, and dis- 
carded them at the door. 

Prue was not in the living-room, and 
he was proceeding in search of her, 
when, on crossing the little back 
kitchen, he caught sight of her through 
the narrow window. She was in the 
yard, busily brushing one of his coats. 

He was about to call out when sun- 
dry proceedings on her part caused him 
to pause. 

She was standing close to the wood- 
shed, the roof of which, being some- 
what decayed, was upheld in places by 
unbarked fir-boughs. A small branch 
had been lopped off one of these at a 
height a little above Prue’s head, the 
jagged remnant forming a convenient 
peg. Upon this peg Prue now hung 
the coat in question, carefully arrang- 
ing it so that the front of the garment 
faced her. She contemplated it for a 
moment or two with her head a little 
on one side, as was her wont when fol- 
lowing out an interesting train of 
thought; then, going closer, she took 
hold of the lapel, smiling softly to her- 
finally, laying her head 
breast, drew one sleeve 


and, 
the 


self; 
against 


gently round her waist. 


Peter stepped back quickly, and re- 
gained the kitchen with all possible 
haste. Not for worlds would he have 
Prue know that he had been spectator 
of this little scene. For all the sober 
dignity of her matronhood she had not 
changed much. It was still the same 
Prue who had covered the doll with her 
shawl, and kept tryst with the syca- 
more-tree—a child with the heart of a 
woman. She was playing still, in a 
childish way, at the game which is es- 
sentially woman’s, playing at love, 
comforting her hungry heart by tokens 
of imaginary tenderness. 

All that day there were strange stir- 
rings in Peter’s breast, like to the stir- 
rings of Nature out of doors. The 
world was all brown and gray, it was 
true; nevertheless, life, long frozen, 
was beginning to grow active again, 
all manner of dormant things pulsed 
beneath the surface, little green shoots 
made their appearance in places hith- 
erto bare. 

That evening, when Peter sat ponder- 
ing with his book as usual on his knee, 
he was startled by a sudden noise. 
The heavy volume which Prue had 
been conning had slipped from her lap 
on to the floor. She had been sitting 
on a little stool, and had been reading, 
as was her custom, chiefly by firelight; 
but now, tired out, she had fallen 
asleep, her head uncomfortably pil- 
lowed on the chair against which she 
had propped herself. 


Peter looked at her long. She was 
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weary, poor little creature, weary with 
workiug for him; she seemed to have 
grown thinner of late, and there were 
circles rouud her eyes. ‘Then he 
thought of the smile which she had 
worn as she took hald of the lapel of 
his coat, and of how she had solaced 
herself with the empty sleeve. Poor 
little wife! could she find no better 
comfort than that? He rose gently, 
and stepping on tip-toe to her side, he 
managed, with infinite precaution, to 
take the place hitherto occupied by the 
chair, so that Prue’s head was soon 
pillowed on his shoulder while his arm 
encircled her waist. 

She sighed, but did not wake, and 
more than an hour passed without their 
attitude being changed. Peter thought 
of many things as he sat thus support- 
ing her helpless weight, marking how 
inert for once lay the little hands that 
toiled so ceaselessly, how sorrowful 
was the expression of her face in its 
repose. It had even a careworn look, 
at variance with its soft and: youthful 
curves. Presently his glance fell on 
the book which still lay open beside 
her. It was an English History of the 
conscientious and comprehensive order; 
the double column of fine print being 
interrupted here and there by woodcuts 
representing cooking-vessels and battle- 
axes. Little Prue had not as yet made 
much way with her studies; she was 
still among the Saxons. Peter smiled 
to himself, but almost with a groan. 
She had been on her feet since five, 
and yet, in the faint hope of making 
herself a more worthy companion of 
his gloomy leisure, she had set herself 
to grapple with this crabbed lore. 

Time passed, the fire sank low, and 
at length Prue shivered in her sleep. 
Her husband, leaning cautiously for- 
ward, endeavored to add fuel with his 
spare hand without disturbing her; but 
a log slipped and fell with a clatter. 

Prue opened her eyes and gazed at 
him, at first vaguely through the mists 
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of slumber, afterwards in astonish- 
ment, almost in alarm. She made a 
sudden movement as though intending 
to sit upright. But Peter drew her a 
little closer to him and pressed back 
her head gently to its former resting- 
place. 

“Aren’t you comfortable there?’ he 
whispered. 

“Yes, but—you’ll be so tired.” 

“Not in the least tired.” 

There was a pause; Peter smoothed 
back the curly hair from her brow. 

“Prue,” he said, “I’ve been thinking 
—we've been spending our evenings till 
now in a very stupid way—I with a 
great book which I don’t read, and you 
with another great book over which 
you fall asleep, my poor little woman. 
And there we sit, whole yards away 
from each other—which is very foolish 
when we might be side by side.” 

Prue’s deep eyes gazed at him ques- 
tioningly; her lips were parted in a 
tremulous, uncertain smile. 

“Suppose, in future,” he went on, 
still stroking her hair, “you brought 
over your little stool and set it close 
to my chair, and we only had one big 
book between us—don't you think it 
would be a good plan? I could tell 
you all you want to know better than 
that stupid old book. You don’t need 
to know about battle-axes—I can give 
you the pith of it in a much shorter 
time than it would take you to wade 
through a tenth part by yourself. 
Now, what do you think of this idea?’ 

“T should like it—just about!” cried 
Prue, with an ecstatic little wriggle. 
“Oh, Peter, you are good to me. I’m 
only afraid of——I think you are tak- 
ing too much on yourself to please me 
— I'm afraid you'll think me a bother.” 

“If I were to tell you all I think 
about you, Brownie, you would grow 
vain—and it is very bad for Brownies 
to be vain.” 

She looked at 
through the happy 


him incredulously 
tears which she 
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would not allow to fall, and Peter was 
again conscious of a rush of tender- 
ness which was almost pain. How 
deep, how passionate was the love 
which this little creature lavished upon 
him! And he, how all unworthy! He 
was moved to the heart’s core, and yet 
humbled! 

Very swiftly, very happily, did the 
evening hours pass thenceforth. Prue 
Was an apt scholar, and under her hus- 
band’s tuition made rapid strides; in 
her education, as in everything else, 
her desire for his approval enabled her 
to do wonders. She was always eager, 
always alert; hardly ever had he to 
tell her a thing twice. Moreover, she 
was extremely intelligent; had there 
been no closer bond between them, Pe- 
ter would have been interested in such 
a pupil. 

One day she said to him: 

“You must tell me when I don’t 
speak properly. I want to learn to talk 
like you. You must stop me when I 


say things I didn’t ought to.” 
“You mustn’t say ‘didn’t ought’ to 


begin with,” he returned laughing. 
“But I don’t know that I want you to 
change—I shouldn’t like you to talk 
like a book.” 

“I don’t want to talk like a book,” 
persisted Prue, with one of her dimp- 
ling smiles; “I want to talk like you.” 

In consequence Peter thenceforth be- 
came a strict grammarian; and it was 
only in moments of hurry or emotion 
that Prue lapsed into her native Doric. 

But no keeper—particularly no keeper 
so energetic and conscientious as Peter 
Hounsell, can afford to devote many 
consecutive evenings to the education 
of his wife. Duty frequently necessi- 
tated his being elsewhere, and two or 
three times a week he was even forced 
to be out at night. On these occasions 
he was far more nervous about Prue 
than she was on her own account; he 
took infinite precautions for her safety, 
going the round of the little house to 
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inspect the fastenings, unchaining the 
great retriever that it might keep the 
better guard. Prue thrust forth her 
head gaily enough from the upper win- 
dow, and waved her hand as he said 
good-night at the gate. But he would 
turn again repeatedly until he saw the 
light extinguished, and many a time 
during his midnight tramp his heart 
would quail at the thought of her 
loneliness. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN UNLOOKED-FOR ENCOUNTER. 


Peter’s employer was a fussy person, 
determined to extract every possible 
fraction of profit or pleasure from the 
estate which he had only recently pur- 
chased for good hard cash, and utterly 
devoid of the tolerant or perhaps su- 
pine spirit with which the man born on 
the soil usually regards the possessions 
to which he is so well accustomed. 
When he was not himself devising new 
rules he was adopting other folk’s in- 
novations, with results by no means 
conducive to the comfort of his de- 
pendents. One of these regulations, 
though trifling in itself, was extremely 
galling to Peter. 

“I’m to wear a green coat, it seems,” 
he announced one day, in a tone of 
exasperation. “A nice green coat like 
a ftlunkey; we're all to be measured 
at once. Do you think Ill look well in 
a green coat, Prue?’ 

“You'd look well in anything,” re- 
turned she. “It doesn’t matter, really,” 
she added, as he frowned. “’Tis only 
the notion. It would make no differ- 
ence to what you are if you wore a 
yellow one.” 

“That’s true,” he agreed, “I should 
be above fretting at such little things. 
It is, as you say, the idea of wearing a 
kind of livery that sticks in my throat; 
but after all I’m the man’s servant— 
why shouldn’t I wear his livery? LI 
ought to be thankful that he doesn’t 
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expect me to put a cockade in my 
hat.” 

One morning, while the winter was 
still young, and Peter’s green coat was 
yet glossy and new, he was called upon 
to don it for an important occasion; the 
ecoverts which were under his special 
jurisdiction were to be shot over for 
the first time that season. 

They were well stocked, and Mr. Ul- 
lingtou had convened several friends 
and neighbors for the event. 

All proceeded satisfactorily until the 
time came to halt for luncheon, which 
took place in a little hut provided for 
the purpose, the keepers and beaters 
partaking of their own repast a short 
distance off in the wood. 

One of Mr. Ullington’s neighbors, a 
great hunting man, and inclined to be 
pompous and dictatorial, suddenly re- 
marked that Badgely Wood had fallen 
off sadly of late, though it had once 
been considered one of the best coverts 
in the county. 

“We never drew blank here before 
this year,” he observed in an aggrieved 
tone. “I hear you’ve got a new keeper, 
Ullington,” he added = significantly. 
“Badgely Wood adjoins his house, 
doesn’t it?” 

The innuendo thus thrown out, due 
though it might be to a somewhat 
gloomy condition of mind on the part 
of the speaker—who had not been 
shooting his best that morning—was 
such as could not be disregarded. 
Somebody had heard that a very prom- 
ising litter of cubs had been seen dur- 
ing the preceding summer in Badgely. 
Somebody else wanted to know what 
had become of them; a third speaker 
hoped that the new keeper was a relia- 
blc man. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Ullington, 
setting down his glass, “you don’t 
mean to say you think—~—” 

“Of cours: you know all about him?’ 
suggested one of the party as he broke 
off. 
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“Well, the truth is I know very little 
about him. I had to take him in a bit 
of a hurry, being short-handed. He 
came from Crayford—the bailiff wrote 
to me about him. He seems a good 
sort of fellow—extremely energetic.” 

“Energetic?—H’m!” said somebody. 

“We'll have him in and question 
him!’ cried Mr. Ullington, flushing 
hotly. “You can see for yourselves 
what sort of man he is, and draw your 
own conclusions. If I thought the fel- 
low was up to any trickery I’d——” 

Mr. Ullington was at all times prone 
to act upon the impulse of the moment, 
however wnusual or undignified it 
might be. 

He had reached the door of the shed 
by this time, and now angrily sum- 
moned Peier to approach. 

Peter got up from the ground and 
crossed the intervening space without 
any undue haste. He stood there, in 
the wintry sunshine, his tall dignified 
figure almost blocking the narrow 
doorway, his bright eyes wandering 
questioningly from one to the other 
of the dubious faces which con- 
fronted him. Mr. Ullington had drawn 
back a little so that Peter stood in full 
view of all within the hut. 

“A question has arisen,” said Mr. Ul- 
lington, “a very unpleasant question, 
which you may possibly be able to an- 
swer at once. How is it there are no 
roxes in Badgely Wood, Hounsell?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” replied Pe- 
ter, completely taken by surprise at 
the query, and forgetful for the mo- 
ment of their relative positions. 

“It seems,” continued his master, 
“that up to this they’ve always been 
sure of a find there, and they’ve drawn 
blank this year.” 

“Yes,” went on the neighbor who had 
first voiced his suspicion. “A fine lit- 
ter of cubs was seen in Badgely Wood 
last summer.” 

“What became of them, I wonder?” 
put in another speaker. 
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Peter looked round, his face growing 
suddenly pale, his eyes flashing. 

“Does anybody mean to insinuate 
that I made away with the foxes?” he 
asked, in a voice that shook with 
anger. 

“Hounsell!” exclaimed Mr. Ullington, 
“how dare you speak in such a tone? 
You forget yourself!” 

“I daresay I do forget myself,” broke 
out Peter. “The fact is I'm more ct 
home among pink coats than green 
oues”—flicking contemptuously at his 
own sleeve—‘and I can’t be expected 
to bear such an accusation as that.” 

“There, Ullington, leave the fellow 
alone—he’s all right,” said a young man 
at Mr. Ullington’s elbow. “You've 
only got to look at him to see he’s not 
the sort of chap who would poison 
foxes.” 

That this conviction was general was 
proved by the murmurs which reached 
the host from various sides; even the 
originator of the innuendo being con- 
strained to own that the man seemed 
straight enough. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Ullington, “‘you 
can go then, Hounsell, though you 
cught to apologize first for your very 
disrespectful manner.” 

“Apologize!” cried Peter, who was 
still at white heat; “I think, when a 
man is accused of such a confounded 
low-down trick, the apology is due to 
him and not from him.” 

And with that he stalked away. 

“The fellow’s mad!” remarked Mr. 
Ullington, looking after him: “I am 
afraid I shall have to get rid of 
him—did any ever hear such 
impudence?” 

“Well, I like the chap!” cried the 
young man who had before spoken. 
“He's a rightdlown good man and a 
thorough sportsman. Did you hear 
him say he was at home among pink 
coats? I dare say he's been whip 
somewhere; you touched him up in a 
tender spot Ullington. ‘Pon my word, 
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I think he’s right; he deserves an 


apology.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Mr. Ullington; 
and thereupon changed the conversa- 
tion, privately resolving to take no 
further notice of Hounsell’s lapse; for 
he was a man who was ever swayed 
by the tide of popular opinion. 

Throughout the day Peter’s self-con- 
stituted champion watched him with 
interest, and more than once attempted 
to get into conversation with him; but 
the keeper, having by this time re- 
gained his self-possession, repelled all 
advances with a certain grave dignity 
which left his new friend more puzzled 
than before. He noticed with some re- 
gret that Peter received the customary 
gratuities in an ungracious, not to say 
morose, fashion. 

“That fine strapping fellow is a 
surly chap after all,” he reflected; ‘or 
perhaps it’s greed that’s at the bottom 
of it. He'd like to trade upon his griev- 
ance, [ daresay. I wonder if I can 
make him relax.” 

He drew a_ sovereign 
pocket, and approaching Peter with a 
gzood-humored smile, endeavored to 
slip it into his hand. 

“No, thank you,” said the 
stepping back quickly. 

“Isn’t it enough?’ 
other, with a frown. 

“It’s too much. If I could I’d chuck 
back every farthing I’ve had from the 
rest of them; but I suppose it would 
be as much as my place is worth. I 
can’t take anything from you, though; 
you took my part and treated me like 
a man — I'll never forget it.” 

He kept his hands resolutely behind 
him, and his new friend was reluc- 
ilantly forced to return the coin to his 
own pocket. 

Then Peter smiled on him for the first 
time, and repeating: “I sha’n't forget 
it.” touched his hat, and walked away. 

It chanced that a day or two later, 
Peter, going on his afternoon round, 


his 


from 


keeper, 


inquired the 
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came face to face with the same 
friendly young fellow. 

“Hullo!” cried the latter, “you're the 
very man I want to see. I was com- 
ing to look for you.” 

“Were you?’ said Peter, 
after his customary pause, the “sir 
which he found so _ difficult to 
remember. 

“You needn’t ‘sir’ me if you don’t 
like,” returned the other. “You’re a 
queer sort of 
can see,” 

“Oh, it makes no difference, sir,” 
said Peter relaxing, “and it’s the 
proper thing. I don’t leave it out on 
purpose, but I forget sometimes be- 
cause I’m not used to it.” 

He called up his dog, and leaning 
negligently against the tree near which 
they stood, gazed smilingly at his new 
acquaintance. 

The latter was a tall man, nearly as 
tall as Peter, but not so broad; ex- 
tremely handsome, and, moreover, pos- 
sessed of an attractiveness not always 
associated with good looks; pleased 
with bimself, but not by any means 
conceited, and with a winning gra- 
ciousness of manner that amused and 
in a measure fascinated Peter. 

“I’m extremely curious about you, 
you know,” went on this personage. 
“Positively I can’t get you out of my 
head. What was it you said the other 
day about being at home among pink 
coats — have you ever been a whip or a 
huntsman?” 

“I’ve hunted for my own pleasure,” 
said Peter, who was young enough to 
enjoy the maystification of his com- 
panion; “but I’m a keeper now, and 
must try to feel at home among the 
green coats. I didn't expect to be ac- 
cused of poisoning foxes, though.” 

The other pulled out his cigarette 
ease and offered it to Peter, who ac- 
cepted the attention with a smile. 

“I should really like to know,” he 
resumed, “why you are a keeper?’ 


adding, 


” 
’ 


independent chap, I 
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“For particular reasons of my own,” 
said Peter. 

“Not disposed for confidences, eh? 
Well, never mind; you’re a good chap, 
and I’m glad to have met you. I am 
always inclined to fraternize when I 
ean with a thorough-going sportsman, 
and I can see you are that. I’m a 
sportsman, too— I’m a soldier into the 
bargain.” 

“A soldier?” repeated Peter. 

The other man had extended his 
hand, and he had been on the point of 
taking it; but now, struck by some 
unaccountable presentiment he drew 
back. 

“What is 
quired. 

“You are a cautious fellow,’ re- 
turned the other, laughing. “My 
name’s Cheverill— Ralph Cheverill -- 
I’m in the— Lancers. Anything else 
you would like to know before you 
venture on shaking hands?” 

He stretched out his hand once more 
as he spoke, with the smile which Peter 
had before deemed fascinating; but, af- 
ter a moment, finding that tbe 
keeper made no attempt to respond, 
he dropped it, staring in astonish- 
ment. 

“What’s the matter with you?’ he 
inquired. “Does my name displease 
you?” 

“It does — very much.” 

As Peter stood darkly gazing at the 
young soldier, he seemed to be lis- 
tening to Nathalie‘s voice—“Ralph 
Cheverill, a young Englishman in a 
smart regiment.” There stood the 
man, gay, boyish, débonnaire, as though 
such things did not exist as the broken 
hearts of women and the blighted 
lives of men. : 

“Now, look here,” said Cheverill, 
after a pause, in an altered voice, his 
fine, high nostrils dilating, his eyes 
flashing with anger, “I begin to think 
that my friend Ullington was right, 
and that you are mad. You can never 


your name?’ he _ in- 
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have heard my name before, yet you 
behave in this extraordinary way at 
the mere sound of it.” 

“I have heard your name before,” 
said Peter. 

“Ralph Cheverill of the —- Lancers?” 
repeated the other incredulously. 

“Ralph Cheverill of the — Lancers,” 
echoed Peter. “It is the name of a 
scoundrel,” he added. 

All his wrongs — his and Nathalie’s 
— rose up before him, and he saw the 
man through a red mist. 

Cheverill controlled himself with an 
effort. “You are making avery 
strange mistake. 1 can safely say I 
have as clean a sheet as any man in 
the Service.” 

“That may be. Men of your ‘ind 
have, I believe, their own code of 
honor and morality.” 

“Honor and morality! What the 
deuce are you talking about?’ He 
paused, staring, then: “Look here, you 
know, you really are mixing me up 
with somebody else. I can swear I 
never defrauded a man or wronged a 
woman in my life.” 

“There are various ways of injuring 
men, and women too,” said Peter in a 
mufiied voice. “Were you ever at a 
place called Monte Carlo?” 

Ralph gazed at him, more astonished 
than ever. 7 
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“Ata place called Monte Carlo? Yes, 
several times.” 

Peter had fixed his burning eyes 
upon him expecting to see him start, 
it might be, turn pale, under this 
home-thrust. But the handsome face 
before him still retained its expression 
of astonished, puzzled annoyance. 
Yes, gaze as he would, make the pause 
as portentous as he might, Peter could 
find no trace of emotion other than 
these: surprise — perplexity — vexation. 

“I believe you have actually for- 
gotten!’ he exclaimed, bursting all at 
once into a harsh laugh. 

Oh, how rare was this jest — rare 
and bitter. He thought of Nathalie 
with her warped nature, her whitened 
hair; he thought of himself, Keeper 
Hounsell —he alone knew the extenc 
of the havoe which had been wrought 
in his life. And yonder, with delicate 
brows drawn together and chiselled 
lips parted, stood the author of the 
mischief, trying to remember which of 
the many trivial acts of his life could 
be held accountable for the situation! 

“Oh, it is rich!” laughed Peter. 
“There, I have no more time te lose — 
I'll wish you good-day, and I pray 
God I may never meet you again.” 

He turned on his heel as he spoke, 
and strode off among the trees, leaving 
the other gazing after him. 


(To be continued.) 





THE POWERS OF DARKNESS. 


There is no older discovery for the 
thinker about life than that the world 
has nothing new to discover to him. 
“The true philosophy of history.” says 
Schopenhauer, “consists in the insight 
that in all these endless changes and 
their confusion we have always before 
us only the same, even, unchanging 
nature, which to-day acts in the same 


way as yesterday and always; thus it 
ought to recognize the identical in all 
events of ancient as of modern times, 
of the East as of the West; and, in 
spite of all difference of special circum- 
stance, of the costume and the cus- 
toms, to see everywhere the same hu- 
manity. This identical element, which 
is permanent through all changes, con- 
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sists in the fundamental qualities of 
the human heart and head—many bad, 
few good.” 

We may accept or reject this theory 
of the unchangeability of human na- 
ture. But at least we can agree that 
where the same general social condi- 
tions exist the same result will follow. 
Organize human life on certain lines, 
and it yields an essentially fixed pat- 
tern. Science indeed has so modified 
the superficial appearance of the world 
that we tend to exaggerate the differ- 
ence between old and new societies. 
But where is the vital change? Take 
a fertile subject of modern historical 
research — life under the western Ro- 
man Empire, and compare it with our 
own. The older society has no rail- 
ways and no telegraphs. Its physical 
circulation, therefore, was not quite so 
rapid as our own, though it was far 
quicker than some of us imagine. 

But are its main elements strange to 
us? Exact historical parallels do not 
occur; and we can only seize certain 
moral characteristics and watch their 
appearance and re-appearance on the 
stage of civilized life. At least we can 
say that Rome spread her ideas of civ- 
ilization more evenly over her depen- 
dencies than we over ours. Her col- 
onies bearing the Imperial stamp, prob- 
ably represented a higher scale of civil- 
ization, certainly a gayer, more varied, 
and more brilliant life, than either 
British South Africa or Australia has 
attained. That, it may fairly be 
said, is due to the fact that we 
have allowed these younger States 
to develop their own forms of 
government, whereas Rome _ simply 
impressed her seal on the _  fore- 
heads of all her children. But what 
she gave was worth giving. Her ma- 
terial conquests over nature and hu- 
man savagery were very great. We 

1 Schopenhauer’s “The World as Will and 


Idea.” Haldane and Kemp’s translation; vol. 
iii. p. 227. 
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sometimes leave barbarism rather 
worse than what we found it to be. 
She thoroughly civilized great spaces 
both of Europe and of North Africa 
which, for centuries, Christendom has 
abandoned to the Turk, the Arab, and 
the Negro. And she possessed in sin- 
gular perfection some of the institutions 
on which we specially pride ourselves. 
The average Roman city rejoiced in a 
town council, in clubs, trade unions, 
co-operative societies, theatres, cir- 
cuses, newspapers, a municipal water 
supply on a far freer and more impos- 
ing scale than any modern English 
town knows. 

Nor is it possible to say that this 
Roman provincial society was merely 
inhuman in its basis. “Notwithstand- 
ing the aristocratic tone of municipal 
society in the age of the Antonines,” 
says Mr. Dill, “it is possible that the 
separation of classes in our own great 
centres pf population is morally more 
sharp and decided than it was in the 
days when the gulf between the social 
ranks was, in theory, impassible.” 
And if municipal Socialism abounded 
in the Roman city, so did private char- 
ity. Bequests for public ends were as 
lavish as gifts in life, and the theory 
of “wealth as a public trust” seems to 
have sunk deeper into the mind of Pa- 
gan Rome than into that of Christian 
England. 

Superficially the points of resem- 
blance between the two societies 
must have been great. Elections and 
election addresses, lady canvassers, 
revivalists and ritualists, monks and 
missionaries, soothsayers and Salva- 
tion Armies, school treats, honors lists 
with mushroom knights galore, news- 
papers, athletic “records” and popular 
worship of the men who made them * 

21 extract the following from the daily 
newspapers of May 24 last:— 


“Toronto, May 23. 
“The City Council of Hamilton has voted 
£100 to the winner of the Marathon Race, 
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—all these familiar shows and figures 
in the bustling comedy of modern ex- 
istence were familiar, mutato nomine, 
to the Roman State. 

Many characteristic moods of the 
two peoples must have been strikingly 
Roman _ society, like our 
extremely restless. Ar- 
Roman noble, who 


similar. 
own, was 
nold’s “haggard” 


Drove abroad in furious guise 
Along the Appian way, 


is matched by our equally distraught 
motorist, who in a few years has made 
many of the most charming European 
highways unendurable. The wealthy 
Roman spent much of his life in his 
richly appointed travelling carriage. 
Our “week-ender” and “globe-trotter” 
tind rather speedier substitutes in the 
express and the ocean liner. Elab- 
orate eating and drinking, combined 
with grossness and also with wstheti- 
cism: the attraction of hosts of foreign 
artists, painters, musicians, actors, ath- 
letes, is almost equally characteristic 
of modern London and of ancient 
Rome. The same may be said of su- 
perstitious observances. Unlucky days, 
numbers, physical actions, are as jeal- 
ously guarded against at fashionable 
Paris dinner tables as they were in 
Roman society under Nero or Vespa- 
sian. “Luck” is almost the commonest 
word on our schoolboy’s lips: it is at 
the root of the gambling mania; M. 
Maeterlinck thinks that it corresponds 
to a genuine spiritual law. So thought 
the superstitious Roman lady. Nor 
would the widely and easily woven 
fabric of Roman religion find much dif- 
ficulty in accommodating itself to the 
cult of local divinities, of sacred wells 
and and _ hills, prevails 
in Catholic Brittany or Italy. It is a 


stones which 


Sherring, who was formerly a brakeman on 
the Grand Trunk Railway. The Provincial 
Government of Ontario has also given him 
£100. Sherring has received thousands of 
dollars from other sources, and his friends 
have presented him with a house and ground. 
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commonplace that many Roman polit- 
ical forms survive almost unchanged 
in modern Europe. Guizot found that 
the offices dependent on a Roman pro- 
vincial governorship were essentially 
those attaching to a French Prefect, 
and the moral he draws from his view 
of Roman official society in Imperial 
Gaul is that “in all countries, in all 
times, whatever the political system 
may be, at a longer or a shorter inter- 
val, as a simple result of the enjoy- 
ment of power, of riches, of intellectual 
development, of all social advantages, 
the upper classes become worn out, 
enervated.” 
Beneath the forms of modern life 
many Roman _ political and moral 
ideas reappear. The worship of Roma 
Dea has its counterpart in the modern 
Briton’s cult of Empire. In an Impe- 
rialist Cathectsm lately drawn up for 
the use of school-boys, Lord Meath 
and his friends speak of the King of 
England as if he were a semi-sacred 
person, and claim for him, the repre- 
sentative of a limited and constitu- 
tional monarchy, obedience not dissim- 
ilar to that due to the “divine” person 
of an Augustus or a Domitian. Or 
take the crucial problem of slavery, 
which underlay the social and econ- 
omic structure of the Roman world, 
One essential modification we at once 
perceive. Chattel slavery has disap- 
peared in Christian Europe and in com- 
munities governed and worked on the 
European model. But the  conse- 
quences of the change are not to this 
day recognized in the southern states 
of America, and all over the world race 
distinctions are keenly preserved and 
enforced. All the imperializing races 
of Europe believe that their economic 
task is the “superintendence” (and in- 


The Dominion of Canada has appointed him 
an inspector with a salary of £150 a year, a 
sinecure.” 


Compare Dill’s ‘Roman Society from Nero: 
to Marcus Aurelius,” p. 238. 
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cidentally the exploitation for their 
own exclusive benefit) of lower racial 
types. This is the theory of the British 
South African and of the French or 
Belgian Congolese official. And the 
system of indentured labor, on which 
many tropical and semi-tropical states 
colonized by Europeans exist, readily 
leads back to actual servitude. The 
most imposing figure in modern Eng- 
lish Colonial development and his asso- 
ciates in pioneer capitalism in South 
Africa all favored forced labor, with 
its accompaniments of physical vio- 
lence towards the workers, their vir- 
tual imprisonment in compounds (the 
Roman ergastula), high rates of mor- 
tality, and demoralization by alcohol. 
“Some of our own writers,” said the 
veteran M. Beernaert in the Belgian 
House of Representatives, “declare 
that the negro is barely a man and 
that the negress is only cattle.” And 
he added: “One asks one’s self how 
can it be possible that after nineteen 
eenturies of Christianity arguments 
ean be revived which thinkers already 
found intolerable before Christianity 
appeared in the world?” The old hor- 
ror of slavery, and the passionate and 
determined propaganda against it, 
which was one of the glories of the old 
Evangelical movement, have almost 
disappeared from our political life. It 
is safe to say that the Roman Empire 
contained no spot blacker than the 
Congo Free State, the child and ward 
of Christian Europe. Mr. Nevinson’s 
thorough and brilliant investigations 
into the conduct ef the Portuguese 
cocoa plantations off the coast of 
South-west Africa reveal an organized 
system of slavery. 

Nor is it at all clear that the fairly 
homogeneous populations of western 
Europe are themselves free from the 


*Ipfant mortality does not sensibly de- 
crease in England. In Notting Dale, a poor 
district of Kensington, it has risen as high as 
342 per thousand, which is six times the rate 
prevailing in the well-to-do districts. This 
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principle of class monopoly, and there- 
fore of decay, which destroyed Roman 
society. Rome perished, said Guizot, 
because the governing classes could not 
be recruited from the mass below 
them. Clearly this sharp division 
holds, though it is modified in France 
by the influence of the Revolution. 
The mass of our Christian populations 
is stationary, possessing neither land 
nor property nor a social future, nor 
equal chances of life and the “pur- 
suit of happiness” with the dominant 
minority. Even the democratic idea 
of an equality of opportunity is often 
stultified by men whe profess attach- 
ment to it. Thus the English elemen- 
tary school has of late been continu- 
ously bound within narrower limits 
and sharply separated from the sec- 
ondary system, which remains the in- 
vincible stronghold of the favored 
classes. Equally sharp is the line of 
moral separation between rich and 
poor. Socialism, the most characteristic 
of modern political developments, is 
indeed based upon the theory of an in- 
evitable class conflict, only modified 
by the enlightened opportunism or the 
Christian feeling of leaders like Jaurés 
and Keir Hardie. Society is not yet 
so organized as to be able to preserve 
the essential Christian idea of mar- 
riage or to safeguard the motherhood 
of the nation.” The free woman 
worker was, of course, unknown to the 
Roman city. But what is her portion 
in modern life? True economic inde- 
pendence cannot be the lot of more 
than a limited number. Wages of 
from six to seven or even ten shillings 
a week will not suffice to maintain the 
solitary woman worker. 

“The very conditions of existence,” 
says the Rector of Spitalfields, “make 
it almost impossible for girls and boys 


phenomenon is traced mainly to two causes— 
the effect of factory work on motherhood, 
and the under-feeding of the mother of the 
child. 
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to live decent lives. I had a census 
taken of one or two typical alleys and 
houses in my parish. In one alley 
there were ten houses, containing fifty- 
one rooms and 254 occupants. In six 
instances only did only two occupy one 
room; and in other rooms the number 
varied from three to nine. In another 
alley six houses contained eighty-four 
persons, in several instances six to 
nine living in one room. In one house 
of eight small rooms were forty- 
five persons, one room containing 
nine.” 

Nor can it be said that the zxsthetic 
side of modern society differs essen- 
tially from that which the self-reveal- 
ing literature of Imperial Rome exhib- 
its tous. We, like the Romans, over- 
cultivate music and the drama, em- 
ploying both for purposes of amuse- 
ment rather than as a means of illus- 
trating truth about life, relying on ex- 
otic sources for the supply of artists, 
and using up the wonderful musical 
resources of the races of eastern Eu- 
rope much as Rome exploited Greece. 
Under the influence of great artists 
like Wagner and smaller ones like the 
popular modern French playwrights 
and musicians, we give a more and 
more luxurious setting to dramatic 
work, and leave less and less to the 
imagination. Music, becoming _in- 
creasingly sensuous, refined, and intri- 
eate in its appeal, childishly imitative 
of natural sounds and singularly fa- 
tiguing in the strain it imposes on ner- 
vous temperaments, its divorce from 
the simpler emotions, has become the 
special resource of our cultivated 
classes. Plato would not have the less 
elevating kinds of music in his ideal 
State; we increasingly favor them. So 
with the modern drama. Almost 
purely commercial, its directors seek 
to amuse their patrons either with ro- 
mantically impossible presentmeuts of 
life or with continual representations, 
yelled, according to na- 


more or less 
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tional custom and temperament, of the 
civilized revolt against marriage. The 
stage on which these representations 
take place must be filled with richly 
dressed figures and literal and very 
costly representations of the insipid 
luxury of the modern hotel and draw- 
ing-room. Every year the rage for 
pleasure grows. The organization of 
football is one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish businesses, and the chief profes- 
sionals obtain precisely the kind of 
fame which attached to the gladiato- 
rial class in Roman cities. Our mod- 
ern houses of entertainment must be 
on the enormous scale of the Coliseum 
or the mighty theatre, with its admira- 
ble acoustic properties, which one visits 
with wonder at Orange. 

A nation so luxurious and so fond of 
amusement as our own is not less tim- 
idly anxious about its worldly goods 
than earlier civilizations. The special 
message of Christianity to the world 
is surely its reliance on spiritual rather 
than material forces. Yet a recent 
writer points out that Europe requires 
“eight or nine times as many soldiers 
to protect her after nineteen centuries 
of Christian preaching as she needed in 
the Pagan Empire of Augustus,”’* 
though the immediate danger of a bar- 
barian invasion has disappeared. For 
thirty-six years Europe has lived un- 
der an armed peace. Diplomacy, 
hitherto content with fairly moderate 
levies, now relies on “the nation in 
arms.” Christian Churches invariably 
support national wars, thus exposing 
themselves to Tolstoy’s criticism that 
they no longer believe what they teach. 
The official Christian attitude towards 
war contrasts with that of the follow- 
ers of the Buddha, of whom an Eng- 
lish official, following the course of our 
annexation of Upper Burma, says that 
neither directly nor indirectly did the 
Burmese priests assist the national re- 


4“The Arbiter in Council,” p. 470. 
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sistance to our arms.’ It is even to be 
doubted whether, in spite of modern 
surgery, war tends to become more hu- 
mane. Of two recent campaigns 
waged by civilized Powers one threat- 
ened to become a war of extermina- 
tion, and involved the laying waste of 
vast territories; the other was disfig- 
ured by excesses as gross as those 
which a century ago sullied our arms 
at the siege of Badajoz. The interest 
of democracy is peace, and yet many 
modern tendencies—the vanity and lev- 
ity of great town populations who 
largely give the tone to national life, 
the increasing insincerity and neurotic 
instability of the popular newspapers— 
shake the nerves of statesmen and pro- 
duce the vulgar orgies which disgraced 
the streets of London on Mafeking 
night. Newspapers, in their modern 
dress, may become the special foes of 
the intellectual and social development 
of the people. Their conductors shun 
all consecutive thought, making their 
articles as brief and light as possible, 
and largely disdain consistent ideas in 
politics. They are made to sell to the 
crowd, and to please it with a variety 
of humors and subjects, the most per- 
sistent of which is the encouragement 
of the gambling habit. In vain do we 
try to preserve some balance of forces 
between town and country life. Eng- 
land, France, Germany, the United 
States, Australia, South Africa, like 
Imperial Rome, tend to become city 
States. Epidemics of drunkenness—as 
in Belgium and the north of France— 
suddenly spring up and affect previ- 
ously temperate European populations. 

It is natural for the literature of a 
developed civilization to be sceptical 
and pessimistic. These are the char- 
acteristics of nearly all those modern 
writers who influence or reflect the 
thought of their time. The romantic 
idealism of the mid-Victorian age has 


°H. Fielding, ‘The Soul of a People,” pp. 


814-86. 
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disappeared. The affectionate note of 
Hugo, Dickens, and Dumas rarely 
dominates any form of modern im- 
aginative writing, save that of Whit- 
man, which can be called representa- 
tive. Ibsen is singularly cold to his 
fellows. The eccentric Nietzsche pro- 
claims his hatred not for the oppressors 
of mankind, but for the mass of the 
people. Maupassant has Swift's con- 
tempt for the ways of rascality without 
his deep, underlying pity for its 
victims. 

Clough and Arnold, indeed, the most 
intellectual of the modern English 
poets, are full of tenderness but have 
very little hope, and, like all the com- 
manding literary figures of our time, 
are divorced from orthodox religion. 
Anatole France ironically ‘commiser- 
ates human life, but is not like Dick- 
ens, warmly interested in the play of 
its comedy. Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
laughter is as heartless as Lucian’s. 
His reformers are talkative cynics, his 
well-meaning characters whimsical 
fools. An avowed Socialist, and a 
man of sincere and real, if cold, in- 
sight, he yet tends to materialism and 
satirical acquiescence in things as they 
are. Like Thrasymachus, the Platonic 
sophist, he preaches that “might is 
right,” that “gunpowder and money’’® 
—i.e. murder and corruption—are indis- 
pensable and valuable stuff in modern 
society, while he condemns talk of 
progress as “goose cackle.” As for Mr. 
Kipling, he is the hysterical rhapsodist 
of force, chiefly British force. 

Even Mr. Wells, in his Utopia, mostly 
dreams of new mechanical adjustments 
in the social frame. He looks to what 
Schopenhauer calls a “comfortable, 
rich, fat State,” kept alive by public 
spirit, and the trained instinct of self- 
preservation in the intellectual classes, 
but without love and with little liberty. 
On the other hand, Tolstoy, by far the 
greatest and most humane of modern 

®“Undershaft” in ‘*Major Barbara.” 
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writers, disbelieves in the durability 
of any form of modern government, 
and condemns every great modern 
State as essentially pagan and anti- 
Christian and doomed to revolutionary 
change. An observer of a far different 
type, the late Mr. Charles Pearson, 
who knew life both in the old and the 
new worlds, comes to a similar con- 
clusion. “It is now more than prob- 
able,” he says, “that our science, our 
civilization, our great and real advance 
in the practice of government are only 
bringing us nearer to the day when the 
lower races will predominate in the 
world, when the higher races will lose 
their noble element, when we shall 
ask nothing from the day but to live, 
nor from the future but that we may 
not deteriorate.” What is this but a 
eautious modern version of Horace’s 
pessimistic forecast of the future of 
the Roman State? 


Aetas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem? 


I shall be told that this necessarily 
slight survey of some tendencies in 
modern civilized and especially Eng- 
lish life, leaves out of account the two 
forces that differentiate the organized 
society of to-day from the existence 
from which it largely sprung, and that 
these forces are Christianity and Sci- 
ence. Here, indeed, lies the centre of 
the problem. All societies have re- 
ligion; all have science. The question 
is—Do we possess the special kind of 
religion and the special kind of sci- 
ence which will set the feet of human- 
ity firmly on the upward path and keep 
them there? Well, we may say that 
we possess enough physical knowledge 
and enough moral guidance to make life 
much better than it is or ever has been. 
But we also see that our religion, from 
being simple and idealistic, has become 
opportunist and very complicated; and 
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that the denefits that our science brings 
to the human race depend on the ideas 
which govern its application, and that 
these ideas are not consistent with 
each other. 

For clearly there is a bad science 
and a good science abroad in the mod- 
ern world. Take medicine. On the 
one hand we have the development of 
the essentially noble ideas of public 
hygiene and the nursing of the sick. 
We have the common hospital, very 
rarely disfigured by experimental cru- 
elties. On the other hand we have the 
cowardly and essentially immoral sci- 
ence which shows itself in the torture 
of animals for the benefit of other suf- 
ferers or possible sufferers, in continual 
and quickly discredited experiments in 
various kinds of inoculation for dis- 
eases—mostly the diseases of the rich— 
and in attempts to cheat death, that _ 
great “reprimand’’ of the egoism of 
life. We have the absurd spectacle of 
the mere class physician, whose prac- 
tice is based on the hasty and superfi- 
cial examination of nervous patients. 
These patients in their turn are 
mainly victims of social disorders— 
the excitements of city life, over-eating 
and over-lrinking, excessive pleasur- 
ing, more rarely over-work. The rem- 
edies prescribed for these vices may 
be kinds of self-indulgence differing 
from the special kind which has pro- 
duced the disease. It is not wonder- 
ful that society, sick of the material- 
ism of many of its doctors, tends to 
fall back on faith-healing. Lourdes 
and Mrs. Eddy represent the inevit- 
able reaction from Harley Street. 

But it is obvious that such troubles 
are in the main inevitable and familiar 
developments of the civilized State, and 
that the science which attempts to deal 
with them without reference to human 
ideas is condemned to failure. Much 
the same may be said of religion. So 


7“The World as Will and Kea,” vol. iii. p. 
306. 
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long as the Christian Church aims 
mainly at mastery over men, society 
will constantly reject the claim of the 
Roman Curia or the English Episcopate 
that their polity represents any higher 
form of teaching than the ambitious 
struggle for existence which dominates 
the secular world, and receives the 
sanction of a coarse materialistic phi- 
losophy, based on a misreading of sci- 
ence. There is an excellent story of 
Anatole France, that seeing the statue 
of Constantine the Great in its place in 
the approach to the Vatican, he shook 
his fist at it, exclaiming, ‘““‘The Apos- 
tate!” Indeed, it is clear that the 
hope of religion becoming once more 
a saving and regenerating force in life 
does not spring directly from the regu- 
lar State-modelled Church. For while 
she, following the example of her first 
great organizer, seeks to accommodate 
herself more and more to the superfi- 
‘ cial ideas of her time, the modern 
world, even with its many and alarm- 
ing reproductions of the weakness of 
earlier civilized societies, is beginning 
in its way to become a Church. 

This is the hope of the future, the 
“note” which distinguishes it from 
Roman society. The world, as far as 
we can survey it, is at war with itself; 
it is being destroyed by the contrast, 
more and more visible to it, between 
what it does and what it professes to 
believe. Its trouble, even its agony, 
is great, for it resembles the souls 
whom Swedenborg depicts as existing 
midway between heaven and hell and 
equally distracted by the vision ot 
goodness and of evil. The Christian 
idea of universal brotherhood under- 
lies its nominal faith and practise, 
put cannot yet be woven into its daily 
life. Men dimly see that so far as they 
accept this notion of human kinship, 
they are happy; so far as they reject it. 
they are miserable. They find that, like 
Imperial Rome, they are surrounded 
by material perils which threaten to 
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engulf civilization. It is probably 
true, as Tolstoy says,*® that the Japan- 
ese fought better than the Russians be- 
cause they were not Christians, i.e. be- 
because there was no contradiction be- 
tween their religious and mental habits ~ 
and the idea of war. There is enough 
barbarism and non-Christian national- 
ity left on the face of the globe to 
sweep away the Christian nations, so 
long as they are at once confused in 
their moral ideas and enervated in 
their material existence. Science will 
impartially aid both combatants and 
yield the victory to the cleverest and 
least scrupulous. Even if external 
wars are avoided, there is no security 
for modern society, for the “proleta- 
tiat’” no longer accepts its condition, 
and may violently revolt against it, 
while the speculative character of 
wealth, and the violent disturbances 
created by the action of Trusts, who 
decimate industries as medieval ar- 
mies laid waste the countries they trav- 
ersed, tend to make all investments of 
capital unsafe. So that it is truly 
said by Tolstoy that the feeling, the 
atmosphere, of the modern Christian 
world are revolutionary. It groans 
and travails after the fashion of Ro- 
man society, prophetically conscious of 
the great change that awaited it. A 
tempest may come at any time from 
any quarter, and shake our house on 
the sands. 

Still there is an element of improve- 
ment in the moral situation as it ex- 
ists to-day as compared with that de- 
scribed by the observers and philoso- 
phers who watched the growth and 
long decay of the Roman Empire. And 
if things seem worse to-day than fifty 
years ago, it is because men’s eyes are 
more open to the truth about them, and 
because the period of change is nearer. 
The world is more humane; society 


’“Guerre et Révolution. La Fin d'un 
Monde” Traduit du Russe par E. Halperine- 
Kaminsky. Leon Tolstoi. 
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does not feel the old confidence in its 
schemes of punishment and coercion. 
There may be nothing new in the 
world of intellect and morals; but just 
as in the religious sphere men talk of 
the awakening of the individual soui, 
so in society they are conscious of a 
growing compunction among the gov- 
erning classes, a clearer knowledge of 
the results of our economic and polit- 
ical system, which is mainly due to sci- 
ence, a confession that we have lost 
the way, and that the mass of social 
turpitudes that our conventional life 
hides from us are sO many signs that 
we do not do the things that religion 
and the individual conscience bid us 
do. 

“Cest votre ime que je vous achéte,” 
says the good Bishop in Les Misérables 
to the convict, Valjean, “je la retire 
aux pensées noires, et A l’esprit de per- 
dition; et je la donne a Dieu.” Well 
do we know them — those “dark 
thoughts,” that “spirit of perdition”; 

The Twentieth Century Quarterly. 
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do they not overwhelm our souls? But 
indeed, we have the cure in our hands. 
We have a religion based on what the 
lave M. Guyau declares to be essential 
to the “non-religion of the future,” 
namely universal charity; we have the 
watchwords of the great Revolution— . 
liberty, equality, brotherhood; we have 
the knowledge of what ruins States; 
we know, too, the truth that our dissi- 
pations cannot hide from us that the 
ray of peace lies in the unity of na- 

tions, of classes, of individuals, not in 
the separation which we have taken 
over, while abolishing its most cruel 
accompaniments and consequences, 
from our predecessors in civilization. 
We may wrap our Pharisaic robes 
round us, and insist that the superfi- 
cial differences between us and earlier 
organizers of Empire are profound and 
essential; but we should do better to 
stand humbly outside the Temple, and, 
confessing that there is no health in us, . 
earnestly seek the way of salvation. 
H. W. Massingham. 
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The European traveller as he jour- 
neys eastwards finds himself with the 
first sight of the Eastern port at the 
beginning of a totally new experience 
in life and character. Some inkling of 
the nature of this experience may oc- 
cur to him even from the glimpse of 
the gay and painted boats with colored 
sails that dance out to meet the 
steamer, their gypsy crews laughing, 
shouting, singing and quarrelling, each 
boat a focus of vivid color and blindly 
impulsive human emotion. All this 
color, all this emotion, are new. And 
when later he strolls through the nar- 
row labyrinth of native streets or wan- 
ders in the covered, dimly-lit bazaars, 
these same attributes seem to pursue 
him. Here, too, color and emotion per- 
vade the scene. Every little tunnel of 


a shop, stuffed with glowing carpets, or 
tissues, or gleaming metal, or festoons 
of yellow and crimson slippers, and 
disgorging some of its rich contents on 
to the passage-way, is a blot of color; 
every figure carries splashes of it in 
sash and turban, so that the whole 
scene and busy crowd are shot with 
its gleams. Equally whether gathered 
into patches or broken up into moving 
particles among hurrying figures, color 
constitutes to the eye the dominating 
quality of the scene. 

But not less present to the mental 
perception is the human quality of an 
intense emotional sensibility, an emo- 
tional sensibility which manifests itself 
in countless different, often contradic- 
tory, ways and moods and actions, yet 
invariably, as you watch each individ- 
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ual with intentness, declares itself as 
the governing impulse in his character. 
The Oriental rage, a rage of hissing ac- 
cents and blazing eyes and wildly toss- 
ing limbs and convulsed features and 
fangs showing through the drawn-up 
lips, is not more entirely an affair of 
emotional sensibility than that passive 
state of contemplation, which an Eng- 
lishman might perhaps mistake for 
dulness or lethargy until he observed 
the quick, stealthy passing of beads 
through nervous fingers and noticed 
how clearly the light burns in the dark, 
speculative eyes. It is a state, indeed, 
as far as possible removed from leth- 
argy, for never is the Oriental more 
sentient than in these hours when ac- 
tion and thought and conversation are 
banished that he may enjoy to the full 
the mere emotional sense -of being. 
Moreover, even those usual passers-by, 
who walk up and down and exchange 
greetings and go about the ordinary 
affairs of life, seem to the eye of our 
traveller, now grown acute, to be gov- 
erned by the same kind of emotional 
instincts and motives. Their most or- 
dinary movenients are strangely incon- 
sequent, and they never seem to be 
possessed by the same purpose for 
more than an instant or two at a time. 
They drift up and down aimlessly 
crooning a monotonous chant, or break 
into sudden fits of gossip and laughter, 
or stare intently at nothing, or stop, 
sit down and wander on, all with the 
impulsiveness of children and acting 
evidently on the mere unreasoning ca- 
price of the moment. Indeed, so 
soaked are they in feeling and emotion 
that it is impossible for them to help 
for an instant giving off that quality, 
and their gait and attitudes and ges- 
tures and voices and glances all bear 
witness, sometimes strongly and pas- 
sionately, sometimes lightly and _ fit- 
fully, to the emotional sensibility 
which reigns within. 

These two characteristics meet the 
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traveller at the portals of the East and 
abide with him so long as his stay 
lasts. Together they make up in main 
outline the experience to which he 
looks back. No matter whether his 
intimacy with Oriental life be long or 
short, close or casual, it resolves itself 
at last into these two ingredients. All 
the dim bazaars he has visited, all the 
gorgeous garments that have fluttered 
before his eyes, all the languid, yellow 
twilights and jungle-tangle of blossom 
and creeper he has encountered will be 
summed up for him and float back 
upon his memory in a blur of tawny 
color; while all his dealings with men, 
so puzzling and baffling, all that he has 
gleaned of knowledge of Oriental cus- 
toms and manners, all that was char- 
acteristic in their views of conduct and 
of life, seem in the same way to 
emerge from that profound emotional 
quality which is of the essence of the 
Oriental temperament. The last im- 
pression does but confirm the first. 
Color and emotion, he says to himself, 
as the painted boats and gesticulating 
crews recede from his departing 
steamer, color and emotion make up 
the East. 

But though this may be true, and 
though color and emotion do, perhaps, 
constitute the essentials in the charac- 
ter of Eastern life, yet they do not 
alone comprise the whole difference be- 
tween East and West. The whole dif- 
ference between East and West is 
made up, not only of what the East 
has which the West lacks, but of what 
the East lacks which the West pos- 
sesses. It is not only that our travel- 
ler finds himself in the presence of a 
new interpretation of life, but that he 
has left behind the interpretation with 
which he was familiar. The Eastern 
crowd is odd and strange to him partly 
because it possesses its own peculiar 
character of a dreamy or impulsive 
emotionalism, but partly also because 
it is wanting in the qualities that 
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make up the character of a Western 
crowd. Instinctively he contrasts the 
fitful motions of Orientals with the 
steady walk and business-like manner 
of Europeans, and the very curtness 
of the contrast assures him that the 
West, though it may not have emo- 
tional sensibility, has a definable char- 
acter of its own. 

What is the quality that reigns in 
London streets? There is much bustle 
and movement apparent, but there is 
bustle and movement in Eastern 
streets. But the bustle and movement 
of the West is directed to definite pur- 
poses. Its energy is subject to no 
spasmodic impulses and no vague ab- 
straction, but is all turned strictly to 
account. Much is being done, many 
things are being attended to. Every 
unit in the crowd almost has a definite 
business in hand and is intent on it. 
Even pleasure seekers go about their 
pleasure in this business-like way, and 
pay visits and dine out and go to half 
a dozen balls a night with as method- 
ical an energy as if they were in- 
terviewing clients or visiting pa- 
tients. 

This is all plain enough, but all this 
orderly and disciplined energy in out- 
ward behavior is but the reflex of a 
corresponding quality in the Western 
mind. The movements of the Euro- 
pean are decisive and orderly because 
he has a clear intellectual grasp of the 
things he means to do. In his mind 
he carries a plan of action, in obedi- 
ence to which he maps out his time, 
not for hours only, but for weeks and 
months in advance, a plan of action 
duly and carefully thought out and so 
not liable to capricicus alteration. In 
the same way you will find that his 
ideas and opinions are formed and 
definite, and that he has convictions on 
all the subjects of the day which he is 
very slow to change, because, like his 
plans, they are supported by reasons 
which seem to him good. 
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Here we have evidently at work as 
the motive power of conduct not the 
emotional, but the intellectual faculty. 
The whole life of the average Euro- 
pean is formed as it were on an intel- 
lectual rather than on an emotional 
basis. Doubtless this is more com- 
pletely the case with some nations 
than with others, but it is the case 
with all Western nations as contrasted 
with the East. All Western nations 
live from the mind, and are perpetually 
busy with plans of action laid down 
in the mind. Reason is the only guide 
the West acknowledges. We must 
“be reasonable,” we must “listen to 
reason,” we must “hear both sides,” 
we must “get at the facts.” The 
struggle to obtain a distinct intellectual 
conception of the conditions under 
which we live and to modify and im- 
prove those conditions according to 
our own better ideas is a passion with 
us. Any laborer or artisan will argue 
with his fellows by the hour on Tariff 
Reform or the Education Bill. Limited 
as his views may be, they are, in their 
nature, intellectual views. Vague as 
his grip of facts may be, it is, as 
far as it goes, an intellectual grip. 
Nay, is not all that the European 
means by that word liberty, so sacred 
in his eyes, the right to reason and to 
make reason prevail? Liberty, as we 
know, does not flourish in the East, 
nor is it possible it should be appre- 
ciated by an emotional people. License 
such a people may appreciate, but not 
liberty. Liberty involves arrangement 
and method, and these are works of in- 
tellect. It belongs to these steady 
walkers who carry plans in their 
heads. 

This tough intellectual faculty, so 
visible in the very make and shape of 
the Western man, in the clear eye and 
square jaw, the robust frame and firm 
step, which seem but the outward ex- 
pression of a similar toughness of the 
mind and which are the physical es- 
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sentials for carrying into effect the 
decisions of the mind—this faculty is 
that, I think, which the West possesses 
which the dreamy-eyed, supple-limbed 
East lacks. The East has its seers and 
prophets. The West has its politicians 
and men of science. The East feels. 
The West reasons. ‘This is the human 
difference. And then what about that 
other difference which so much strikes 
the Eastern traveller? What have we 
in the West to set against the vivid, 
prevalent, rich color that gleams and 
glows through Eastern life? 

We have form. Form is to Western 
life what color is to Eastern. It is the 
expression which Western life is con- 
stantly and involuntarily seeking. We 
have but to glance along the streets 
of any of our towns to see how natural 
and inevitable this mode of expression 
in the West is. The quality of West- 
ern architecture is unmistakable. I do 


not pretend that it is always. or even 


that it is often, beautiful, but it per- 
sistently retains the attributes which 
mark a constructive race. There is 
nothing slovenly or vague about it. 
The facades rise exactly perpendicular, 
each stone is shaped and fitted with 
mathematical precision, every mould- 
ing and lintel and pediment and pillar 
is cut and adjusted with stern ac- 
«curacy. Modern architecture is in 
many ways unsatisfactory, and it is 
no doubt disappointing to many people 
to watch the obstinate revival by our 
architects of Rome’s dull and pompous 
ostentation, or of the kindred styles 
of eighteenth century France. If I 
may say so in passing, there could 
searcely be a more remarkable testi- 
mony to the low ebb of the art among 
us, or proof of how entirely we have 
ceased to regard it as an interpretation 
of life, than the determination lately 
announced of the London County Coun- 
cil to erect on the new site in the 
Strand, cleared at so great an ex- 
pense, a series of buildings in the style 


peculiar to the French aristocracy 
prior to the Revolution, a style, too, of 
which the ostentation and heartless ar- 
rogance reproduce to the life the char- 
acter of the class for which it was de- 
signed. That the English democracy in 
the flush of its pride and power should 
turn to the ancien régime for inspira- 
tion and adorn itself complacently in 
the cast-off trappings of Versailles is 
certainly the most ludicrous incident I 
can call to mind in the history of archi- 
tecture. It indicates, not our failure 
only to understand the meaning of cer- 
tain forms, but our failure to under- 
stand that forms can possibly possess 
any meaning whatsoever. 

And yet the incongruity of these 
buildings when they come to be fin- 
ished will not be the most remarkable 
thing about them. The most remarka- 
ble thing will be the extraordinary 
conscientiousness and accuracy of their 
construction. We have got so used to 
this conscientiousness that we think 
nothing of it; but it is nevertheless the 
one really notable feature about mod- 
ern architecture. That people should 
take infinite care in fashioning things 
they love and understand is not 
strange, but that they should take in- 
finite care in fashioning things they 
neither love nor understand is strange 
indeed. Yet so it is in repeated in- 
stances. Among the ugly buildings of 
London it is probable that the ponder- 
ous illegibility of the new War Office 
will gain for it a high place. But let 
the reader the next time he passes it 
force his reluctant eyes to appreciate 
the rigid, perfect construction of every 
part and portion of it, and he will 
agree that there is something here 
more noteworthy even than ugliness. 
Not a throb of pleasure in the work 
itself, in the things taking shape under 
their hands, not a moment’s pride in 
the thought that their fellow-citizens 
would look with delight at _ their 
achievement helped on these workers. 
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It was mere duli, stupid routine from 
beginning to end. And yet look at the 
awful precision of it all, at the stern 
sense of duty which reigns in every 
detail. Is it not evident that to these 
workmen form is something sacred, 
so sacred that even when put to sense- 
less uses they instinctively treat it 
with all care and reverence? Indeed 
it is the case that so long as the West- 
ern artisan or craftsman retains any 
sense of right conduct whatsoever it 
will be in his respect for form that it 
will show itself. In these days, mean- 
ing having gone out of workmanship, 
excellence tends to follow, and it needs 
no very vigilant eye to distinguish in 
all constructive work the signs of care- 
lessness and scamping. But yet 
though the wood may be green and the 
paint reduced to what is called a 
“lick,” thongh the windows may let 
the draught in and mud may be used 
for mortar, still even in the most shod- 
dily constructed suburban cottages and 
villas the articulation of form remains 
perfect. Every wall is exactly flush, 
every angle sharp and square to a 
hair’s breadth, every measurement ac- 
curate, every line true. Form is the 
ultimate refuge of Western self-re- 
spect, and if ever the time should come 
when Western walls and arches begin 
to bulge and waver, we may then in- 
deed expect the imminent collapse of 
the whole fabric of European progress 
and civilization. 

And yet all this accuracy of form, 
accepted by us as quite a matter of 
course, would certainly strike an ob- 
servant Oriental with recurring wonder 
and astonishment. The like of it he 
has never seen. It is a new experi- 
ence containing dim suggestions of a 
strength of character and purpose with 
which he is totally unfamiliar. The 
rich and vivid color of an Oriental 
bazaar is not more absent from our 
sombre streets than the iron clearness 
of Western architecture is absent from 


the tottering, fantastic edifices, pierce? 
with distorted arches and propped by 
wooden beams, which nod to each 
other across the tortuous alleys of an 
Oriental city. 

To the East then we give emotion 
and color, to the West intellect andi 
form. And, as the reader will perceive, 
there is nothing accidental or arbitrary. 
in such a combination. These attri-- 
butes belong to and complete each 
other. Emotion and color belong to 
and complete each other, and so also- 
do intellect and form. Color is itself 
emotional, form itself intellectual. 
Color means nothing, you can attach: 
no definite idea to it, nor does it make- 
any direct appeal to the mind. It is,. 
however, charged with feeling, and this. 
is particularly true of the colors es- 
pecially affected by Orientals; those,,. 
namely, which gather on both sides of 
crimson, extending through orange and 
yellow to creamy white on the one 
hand, and through warm browns 
and chocolates to gold shadowed black. 
on the other. These are the colors: 
that keep the sunny side and preserve, 
from light to dark, a prevailing glow. 
They are essentially the colors of pas- 
sion and emotion, and they are those 
to which every Oriental turns with an 
unconscious but never failing instinct. 
We know how faithfully gypsies in 
their Westward wanderings carry with 
them the relics and vestiges of this 
Eastern glow. The scarlet handker- 
chief knotted round head or waist is 
the badge of all their tribe; uttering as: 
it does the profound emotional quality, 
else mute, which makes all the East 
kin. 

On the other hand, of all this emo- 
tionalism form knows nothing. Its own 
appeal is direct to the intellect. In so 
far as any object possesses the proper- 
ties of form, in so far does it come 
under the intellect’s immediate sur- 
vey and analysis. The hacking away 
and removing of the redundant marble 
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which contains the statue is a hacking 
away of matter which is formless and 
therefore meaningless, while the emerg- 
ing figure puts on definite meaning ex- 
actly in proportion as it puts on defi- 
nite form. No matter whether the 
forms be structural or imitative, the 
use, or purpose, or intention, which 
gives them meaning, is that also which 
gives them form. In short the more 
intellect you can cram into form the 
more completely does it become form, 
just as the more emotion you can cram 
into color the more completely it be- 
comes color. 

Moreover, if we look a little closer 
we shall see that there is not only a 
difference but an actual incompatibility 
between these modes of expression. 
We shall find that they are irreconcila- 
ble, that color can only be used emo- 
tionally when it is allowed to super-e 
sede the intellectual sense of form, and 
that form can only be used intellect- 
ually when it is allowed to supersede 
the emotional sense of color. Invari- 
bly it is the characteristic of the great 
colorists that color in their hand is 
controlled more by light and shade 
than by the objects or figures compos- 
ing the picture; that is to say, it is 
controlled by an agent which is able 
to overcome the limitations and divi- 
sions of form; which can take por- 
tions and fragments of forms and make 
them tell as a mass of light, and 
take other portions and fragments 
of them and make them tell .as a 
mass of shadow, and thus work 
out its own larger scheme and 
harmony quite regardless of the claim 
of this thing or that to individual 
articulation. Under such conditions 
the very existence of forms as forms 
is at the mercy of a factor more pow- 
erful than themselves, and the appeal 
to the intellect which belongs to them 
may be fully revealed, partly revealed, 
or entirely blotted out as light and 
shade see good. Hence it is that color 
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in its alliance with light and shade is 
delivered from the tyranny of form. 
So long as it is strictly defined by the 
shapes of things color remains a mere 
attribute of form, subordinate to and 
dominated by the meaning of the form 
it belongs to. This is the decorative 
use of color. But no sooner does it 
eall in the help of light and shade than 
it is delivered from this servitude. In- 
deed it asserts a tyranny of its own, 
and, instead of being used by, it uses 
form, no longer defining shapes and 
outlines, but helping itself to just so 
much as may be necessary to the car- 
rying out of its own schemes and 
effects. 

With this deliverance, too, color puts 
on its rich, emotional hues, those hues 
which never can exert their real and 
characteristic form so long as they are 
used strictly and obediently to define 
shape. I daresay the reader has often 
noticed how painful is the effect of the 
painted scarlet coats of hunting men 
or soldiers, with their accurate, Bond 
Street cut, of which there are usually 
several to be seen in our yearly ex- 
hibitions. The fact is there is always 
something outrageous and revolting 
in the utter subjection of so great a 
color to so mean a form. Colors there 
are which may rightly enough be sub- 
jected to form, but they are not the 
great emotional colors. It is the na- 
ture of emotional color to assert the 
qualities inherent in itself and with 
the help of light and shade to over- 
come the restrictions of form. Indeed 
so much is this the case that, in those 
works in which the full resources of 
this kind of color are developed, the 
objects and figures portrayed, instead 
of separating themselves sharply from 
their surroundings, are mingled and in- 
volved in the pervading richness of 
hue, losing their own identity much as 
the fuel thrown upon a fire loses sep- 
arate shape as it becomes penetrated 
with the fire’s glow. This is the emo- 
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tional use of color at its greatest, de- 
veloped to that pitch when it holds in 
entire subjection the intellectual appeal 
of form. 

For examples of color used in this 
tremendous way we must turn of 
course to Venice, though not by any 
means or even chiefly to the great 
Venetian painters. The other day I 
came on this criticism by Carlo Justi 
of one of Tintoret’s works: “In the 
Miracle of St. Mark all colors are in- 
troduced, but embedded, so to say, in 
chiaroscuro, pervaded by that greenish- 
golden tone, whose more quiet har- 
mony is preferred by many eyes to the 
tumultuous music of Veronese.” That, 
as any one can see, is an admirable 
description of Tintoret’s manner; but 
it is a description of something else, 
too. What other “Miracle of St. Mark” 
is there in which the colors are all 
“embedded in chiaroscuro” and which is 
“pervaded by a greenish-golden tone”? 
I believe it would be impossible for 
any critic to write a good description 
of the Venetian painters which should 
not apply equally to the great basilica. 

For not only is the glow on the can- 
vas of a Tintoret, or a Titian precisely 
similar in tone to the glow within St. 
Mark's, but it is obtained by exactly 
the same methods. When the Byzan- 
tine artists set to work to collect and ex- 
press, as is the habit of the Greek gen- 
ius under all circumstances, the ideas 
of neighboring races, and to give them 
artistic utterance, they very quickly 
perceived that the one thing necessary 
to the adequate expression of the Ori- 
ental sense of color was the elimina- 
tion of the Western sense of form. 
Accordingly they discarded all those 
structural features which had hitherto 
composed architecture, cornices and 
pediments and pilasters and archi- 
traves and all the paraphernalia of 
form, and substituted for them low 
curves and vaults and domes and hol- 
low apses melting one into the other 


and sheathed throughout in continuous 
gold. When further they had inlaid this 
gold with richly colored figures and 
invested it with a powerful chiaroscuro 
which governed and controlled its rich- 
ness, here hiding it in dark shade, there 
revealing it in glowing light, they had 
given to the Oriental ideal the most 
perfect expression it has ever received 
at mortal hands. The great colorists 
followed on the same lines. The dark 
splendor of Titian and Tintoret is of 
precisely the same tone and quality of 
coloring as the interior of St. Mark’s. 
There is the same pervading glow, the 
same sense, even in the darkest shad- 
ows, of a background of mellow light 
suffusing the whole composition. 
Above all, there is the same conscious- 
ness of the need for overcoming the 
limitations of form. Just as form, 
with all its intellectual associations, is 
banished from the basilica, so it is ban- 
ished from the works of the great col- 
orists, or, if not quite banished, is sub- 
ordinated to the aims of color. The 
warmth and ruddy glow of a typical 
Venetian picture have the power of 
consuming form, the outlines of which 
disappear, while its shapes blend and 
mingle, until the whole canvas tells, 
just as the basilica tells, not in defined 
forms at all, but as a rich and tropical 
cvlor scheme controlled by chiaroscuro. 

This is the great use of color. Ex- 
actly in so far as it is allowed to as- 
sume control of and assimilate form, 
color dilates and glows and puts on 
power and majesty and becomes en- 
dowed with a tremendous sensuous and 
emotional influence, such as it had 
never before displayed. Nursed in 
Oriental traditions and ideals, linked 
to the East by a thousand ties of in- 
terest and gratitude, and instructed by 
Eastern artists in all the processes of 
Eastern art, Venice has become the 
mouthpiece of the East in Europe. 
That glow in the Venetian basilica and 
on the Venetian canvas, that glow 














which devours and consumes form, and 
which by so doing asserts its own emo- 


tional influence at the expense of 
form’s intellectual influence, is of East- 
ern origin. To Venice only was it be- 
queathed, nor has it ever belonged to 
or formed part of a creative movement 
of purely Western genesis. Side by 
side with that sensuous richness place 
the great Hellenic movement. Con- 
sider its intensely and highly-cultured 
intellectual character; consider, too, as 
the expression of that character, its ex- 
quisite appreciation of form. Color 
is used, indeed, but used decoratively; 
used that is to define and accentuate 
form. Hellenic art is essentially an 
art of form. 

Or come down to a creative epoch 
even more distinctively Western. As 
an outburst of mere form expression 
has anything ever equalled the Gothic 
movement of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in Europe? I do not mean to 
say in the quality of its achievement, 
in its beauty, for it is essentially a 
semi-barbaric art; but has anything 
ever equalled it in the gusto and sheer 
abandonment of delight with which it 
flung itself into the business of form 
creation? As a testimony to that de- 
light, what can match a Gothic cathe- 
dral? Not only does the architectural 
structure itself, in its complexity and 
love of daring innovation, exhibit an 
almost voracious love of new ideas 
thrown into structural forms, but in 
detail and accessory the tendency is 
the same. Sculpture, the second great 
formative art, displays a vitality not 
inferior to architecture, and half the 
west fronts of the great French cathe- 
drals—Notre Dame, Poitiers, Laon, 


Amiens, and others, as well as many 
of the English west fronts—are perfect 
museums of sculptured figures, carved 
with such beauty and refinement, as 
well as energy, as remain quite un- 
eclipsed by the more elaborate and sci- 
the Renaissance. 


entific studies of 
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Birds and animals in endless varieties, 
foliage and flowers, grotesques humor- 
ous and terrible, and a thousand local 
legends, traditions and beliefs cut into 
stone make up this chiselled record of 
the age; while in the subordinate house- 
hold crafts, in pottery and metal work, 
in the vessels and utensils and furni- 
ture of daily use, just the same prodi- 
gal appreciation of form is exhibited. 
I do not forget that color is not lacking 
in Gothic art, but Gothic color is after 
all essentially decorative. It is used 
as an adornment and kept strictly sub- 
ordinate to form. The robes and gar- 
ments of sculptured figures, and mould- 
ings and details of the architecture, 
are brilliantly tinted and pricked out 
with color, but the purpose of the 
color is merely to add a beauty and a 
brilliance to form. It is true that in 
the stained-glass windows of churches 
we find color used more for its own 
sake, but it will scarcely be maintained 
that such transparencies as_ these, 
which merely tint the light in its pas- 
sage, possess the substantiality and 
power of great creative works of art, 
or can be said to make other than a 
decorative use of color. The great 
Gothic outburst, as a creative epoch in 
art, manifests its power and vitality 
essentially in form, just as the crea- 
tive epochs of Greece and Rome had 
also manifested their power and vi- 
tality in form. The constructive and 
intellectual cast of the Western genius 
naturally seeks such expression. The 
architects of our northern cathedrals 
were the builders of the northern na- 
tionalities, and the sculptors in wood 
and stone and iron of that age were 
the authors of the constitutional princi- 
ples in which we live to-day. The im- 
pulse of the citizens of our medieval 
towns and boroughs to control and 
mould their own lives, to be passively 
subject to none, to take into their own 
hands the management of their own 
concerns, was the same instinct that 
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impelled them to carve and hammer 
their material into the shapes and sym- 
bols that pleased their own fancy. 
What I would suggest to the reader, 
for it is impossible to enter exhaust- 
ively into the subject in the space of 
an article, is that in form we get the 
intellectual aspect of art, and that this 
aspect of it is indigenous to the West, 
and forms part and parcel of the prac- 
tical, business-like, scientific, self-gov- 
erning and_ essentially intellectual 
Western temperament; while in color 
we get the emotional aspect of art, an 
aspect which I think belongs naturally 
to the passive, contemplative and pro- 
foundly emotional Eastern tempera- 
ment and was, perhaps, never fully 
realized in Europe until the Byzantine 
influence introduced it into Italy, and 
more especially into Venice. And, just 
as one is aware of a conflict and in- 
compatibility in human nature between 
the intellectual and emotional faculties, 
so that what is gain to one is of neces- 
sity loss to the other, so also there 
seems to exist a similar incompatibil- 
ity between form, with its tendency to 
exact definition, and color, with its 
The Contemporary Review. 
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tendency to rich but vague _ sug- 
gestion; the great emotional mani- 
festations of color, whether in life or 
art, whether in an Arab or Indian ba- 
zaar, or in a Byzantine interior or a 
Venetian picture, being signalized in- 
variably by the break-up of form ar- 
ticulation; whereas the great intellect- 
ual manifestations of form in life or 
in art, in Western manners and streets, 
or in the great art epochs of Greeks, 
Romans and Goths, are equally invari- 
ably signalized by the loss of color’s 
emotional value and its relegation to 
functions strictly subordinate to the 
necessities of its rival. 

I sometimes venture to think that 
in these two great factors, so strangely 
interdependent yet so strangely incon- 
sistent, on which the whole of art is 
based and reared, we have the artistic 
aspect of a dualism that runs through 
the universe and through human na- 
ture, and that intellect and emotion, 
West and East, man and woman are 
the ethical and physical statements of 
a difference which in art is summed 
up by the difference between form and 
color. 

L. March-Phillipps. 
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The comrade who had lectured hav- 
ing sat down amidst applause, the 
chairman asked for questions on the 
speech. In the long narrow hall the 
audience sat like sardines in a box, so 
thickly packed that they had hardly 
room to shout. The greater part were 
workmen, but workmen of the London 
type, sallow and slight and dressed in 
cheap slop clothes. Some foreigners 
gave color to the gathering, and showed 
up curiously against a sprinkling of 
middle-class enquirers after’ truth. 
The latter, mostly mere callow-looking 
earnest young men from various pro- 


vincial universities, dressed in gray 


flannel suits with green or yellow neck- 
ties, their fluffy hair looking as if it 
never had been brushed, and their long 
scraggy throats so thin, one wondered 
they contained the enormous Adam’s 
apple which protruded over the low-cut 
collar of their shirts. One or two 
ladies, chiefly dressed in stuffs from 
Liberty’s, sat half-constrainedly, and 
jotted down either impressions of the 
scene or notes of the more salient por- 
tions of the lecturer’s remarks. Three 
or four comrades, of the kind whose 
daily life is Socialism, that is of course 
talking about it, and laying off what 
the world will be like at its glad ad- 
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went, sat in front places, and now and 
itthen during the progress of the lecture 
had ‘interjected an “’Ear, ‘ear” or 
“Let ’em ’ave it,” meaning of course 
ithe Bourgeois, who certainly that even- 
ing must have trembied in his shoes, to 
hear his vices publicly unveiled. They 
had a kind of likeness to the men who 
in the Quartier Latin remain art-stu- 
dents all their lives, wearing wide peg- 
top trousers, flat-brimmed hats, and 
flapping neckties of black crépe de 
‘Chine, and who in cafés spout contin- 
ually of art, and in their way are com- 
wades, thinking that everlasting talk is 
the best way to paint a picture or to 
revolutionize the world. In front at a 
deal table sat one or two reporters, dull 
and uninterested, and to whom all 
creeds and faiths seem equal, and any 
kind of lecture or of speech, so many 
hours of tedious .work, which they, 
bound to work out their purgatory 
here on earth, lived by reporting at so 
much the column or the thousand 
words. 

Over the hall there hung that odor of 
thot people, and stale scent, mixed with 
the fumes of coarse tobacco in the 
<lotbes, which is the true particular 
flavor of all meetings, Tory and Social- 
ist alike, just as in times gone by ex- 
tract of orange peel and sawdust 
marked a circus, or as in Catholic 
countries incense tones down the vari- 
ous smells which rise from off the 
faithful in a church. 

No one responding to the chairman’s 
all, he just had risen up to thank “our 
‘comrade for his eloquent, well thought 
out and delivered lecture, which all 
who ’eard it must allow was miles 
a’ead of all the frothy utterances of 
members of the two parties of boss 
frauds between ’oom labor ’angs, as 
’e might say upon the cross, the Lib- 
erals and Tories, ’ypocrites and Pkari- 
sees ... if ever there was ’umbugs 

..’ when a man arose and said “Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Chayrman, I ’aven’: got a 
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question, but seeing you was arsting 
for one, I’d like to say a word.” 

Boys seated in the gallery, to whom 
according to their philosophic state of 
boydom all meetings and all speeches 
simply were chances for diversion, 
shouted out, “’Ear, ’ear, I saay let 
Betterton ‘ave a word or two.” 

The chairman half-constrainedly re- 
sumed his seat, balked like a fiery 
horse at yeomanry manceuvres in full 
charge, and toying with the water-bot- 
tle, on which great drops of moisture 
hung condensed, called upon Comrade 
Betterton, with a request he would be 
brief. A little withered-looking man of 
about seventy, stood up, yellow in color 
as old parchment, and with some still 
remaining wisps of yellowish gray hair 
hanging about his head, like seaweed 
on a rock. His clothes were rusty 
black, and neatly brushed, his faded 
eyes of porcelain blue were set in rims 
of red, hia knees were shaky and his 
whole being was pervaded by an air 
of great benevolence. Clearing his 
throat and looking round the hall with 
the assurance of a practised speaker, 
he broke into a breathless sentence, 
fluent, unpunctuated, and evidently 
well known to the admiring boys, who 
cheered him to the fray. 

“I’ve ’eard the speech,” he said, “of 
the comrade who has addressed us at 
some length, I’ve ’eard and think it 
’umbug. As Shakespeare says, whilst 
the grass grows, the ’orse is starving.” 
At this quotation a boy shouted “Why 
the ’ell don’t he eat it then?” the iadies 
colored, fearing the social revolution 
had actually begun, and from the 
chairman came the hope that the audi- 
ence would keep to parliamentary lan- 
guage seein’ that there was lydies in 
the ’all. Then having called upon our 
comrade to resume and not to take up 
too much time, anc order being once 
again established, Betterton took up 
his interrupted speech, just as a phono- 
graph cut off, begins again exactly 
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at the place where it was stopped. 
“What do I find? Nothing but all the 
means of livelihood monopolized, 
means of production in the ’ands of one 
set, land in the other, even the raw 
material all taken up by the capitalists. 
Things I say comrades is gettin’ daily 
worse, nothin’ being left on which a man 
can exercise his lybor, without a tax 
to pay to somebody for doin’ it. What 
is a man todo? Sometimes I think all 
I can do is to go out and throw a bomb 
of dynamite involvin’ in the sayme de- 
struction all the bloodsuckin’ sweaters 
and land monopolists alike. ...” What 
more the speaker might have said, 
Providence only and the boys seated 
in the gallery knew, for a voice ema- 
nating from the body of the hall was 
heard to say in a sarcastic tone, “Why 
don’t you go and throw it?” and in the 
shouts of laughter that ensued, the 
speaker discomfited, but still benevo- 
lent for all his fiery words, subsided in 
his seat, and with the usual compli- 
ments and the collection, without which 
no meeting, Socialist, Anarchist, Lib- 
eral, religious or Conservative can ever 
end, the hall was emptied in a trice, 
the audience passing swiftly, with their 
eyes fixed on vacancy before the com- 
rades who at the door sat selling 
“literatoor.” 

This was the first occasion that Bet- 
terton revealed himself to my un- 
worthy eyes. As time went on I knew 
him better, and became so to speak 
one of his intimates, for there are 
many kind of intimates, besides the 
sort you eat and drink with and stand 
with in the club window, and criticize 
the ladies’ ankles as they pass. In 
the first place, he lived on bread and 
milk, thinking it wrong to take the life 
of anything (except of course a Bour- 
geois), so that the pleasures of the ta- 
ble were not exactly in his way. 

The work of his profession, that of 
bill-sticker, took him far from my 


haunts, and, caused him now and then 
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some qualms of conscience, as when he 
had to over hoardings thick with the- 
announcements of some stuff or other 
which he knew was made with sweated 
work. An atheist by choice and by 
conviction, he yet had texts of Scrip- 
ture always in his mouth, and used to 
say “Only I know you see the layborer 
is worthy of his ’ire, or now and then 
I should just chuck it, it ’urts me to 
be coverin’ up an ’oarding with a great 
picture of some ‘arlot, for the adver- 
tisement of some bloodsucker’s soap. 
An’ badly drawn too, bad art” (for he 
Was great on art) “and sweated stuff, 
not that I’ve anything to say against 
a ’arlot in herself, the most of them is 
driven to it by the rich.” 

As to why this should be, or how, he 
did not condescend to explanation, but 
still believed it firmly, holding as the 
chief axiom of his faith the wickedness 
of peers, who he apparently considered 
had as much power, for evil, as the 
French aristocracy before the revolu- 
tion, or as Beelzebub. But notwith- 
standing poverty and the whole hive 
of bees he carried in his bonnet, his 
life was happy and his faith so great 
it might have moved the House of 
Commons from its foundations in the 
mud, could he have found a lever ready 
to his hand. As it was, at his lodzg- 
ings in a slum in Drury Lane, he used 
to issue broadsheets, printed and set up 
by himself, on yellow packing paper. 
The one on which he prided himself 
most was headed “Messalina,” under 
which style and title he typified the 
Queen. 

“Pause, brutal and licentious old 
queen,” it opened, “and think, if you 
have time to think, in the wild orgies 
of your bestial career.” It finished 
with an adjuration to the proletariat to 
unite, and the last line was “Blood, 
Blood, Blood, Heads off, Freedom and 
Liberty for all.” 

No larger than a sheet of notepaper, 
the little periodical was stuffed, so he 
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averred, as full of facts as an egg 
is with meat, and naturally was never 
paid for, but placed by him upon his 
daily round ia let.er-boxes of houses 
of the rich. One of his pleasures (and 
they were few and innocent enough) 
was to depict the feelings of the lord 
into whose letter-box he had deposited 
his squib. ‘When he sits after dinner, 
drinking his port wine, with his boots 
off before the fire, it will go through 
him like a small-tooth comb, and trem- 
ble may he,” he would say; “Perhaps 
touch up his ’eart—who knows?— 
sometimes those kind of chaps is not 
all bad, only they eats and drinks too 
much, and ‘as no time to think.” 

Not a dull day could Comrade Better- 
ton remember in his whole life. 

“Talk of the Greeks and Romans,” he 
used to say, “of course the Romans 
most was bourgwaw, like ourselves, 
but the Greeks certainly ’ad opportuni- 
ties. I mean in art and such like, and 
seeing people go about without their 
clothes, thus gettin’ rid of all ’ypocrisy 
and that, but then as to an ideal for 
hewmanity, they was deficient. All 
art was for a class. Now we live in 
a glorious time, I wouldn’t ’a missed it 
for a lot. But as to art, exceptin’ poor 
old Morris, most o’ your painters and 
litteratoors and such is middle-class in 
their ideas, thinks that their kind of 
stuff is only for the cultivated classes, 

. and see your cultivated class, al- 
ways at races and shootin’ pheasants, 

. care as much about the arts as 
dockers down in Canning Town. 
What I mean is, a man like me ’as ’is 
ideal nowadays, and can look forward 
ta a time, when all these Bastilles is 
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pulled down, .. . it’s figuratively I use 
the word. You needn’t larf.... It 
does a man’s ’eart good to look forward 
to a time when all your middle-class 
ideals shall be swept away, and man- 
kind let alone, to grow up’ beautiful, 
’ealthy, artistic and as unmoral as the 
Greeks. That ’ere morality has been 
the curse of men of my class, making 
us ’ypocrites and driving us to drink.” 

So he went on bDill-sticking for his 
daily bread and moralizing always, 
both in and out of season, and testify- 
ing to his faith, with all the unction of 
a martyr at the stake, as once, when at 
a public meeting, packed to the ceiling 
with religious folk, some one averred 
he spoke “as he hoped in the spirit of 
my master, Christ,’”’ Betterton, rising 
from his seat, remarked, “’E ain’t my 
master, Sir.” 

Benevolent and yet ridiculous, kindly, 
half mad and shrewd in all his specula- 
tions upon life, on things on motives 
and on men, most likely years ago his 
bills are covered over an inch thick 
with others, his pot of paste turned 
mouldy, his brushes worn down to the 
wood, and he himself safely enfeoffed 
in the possession of the inheritance to 
which he had been born, a pauper’s 
funeral, and grave. 

Still when I sometimes look on his 
life’s work in literature, the pamphlet 
“Messalina,” in which poor Queen Vic- 
toria is so roundly and unjustly vili- 
fied, and think upon the pleasure that 
no doubt the writer had in its produc- 
tion in his one stuffy room in Drury 
Lane, it is not always easy to be sure 
if one should laugh or cry. 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
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he two Assessors were at variance 
upon the verdict, hopelessly divided; 
and even the Judge’s lucid exposition 
had failed to secure that unanimity 
which the most self-supported author- 
ity would still prefer to have in a mat- 
ter of life or death. Ko-Pochin, the 
Burman, as wholly unconvinced as he 
was unconvincible, and retaining the 
opinion he had formed in favor of his 
fellow-countryman before hearing the 
evidence, had pronounced the prisoner 
“Not guilty.” Sidi Mohamed, the Mus- 
sulman, on the other hand, who had a 
brother in the police, and was there- 
fore equally prejudiced against the ac- 
cused, as emphatically had declared 
for a conviction. It rested with the 


Judge. ... 

Sentence had been passed. The con- 
demned heard it with apparent indif- 
ference—his attitude unchanged as it 
had been throughout the long sultry 
hours of the trial, the head slightly 
bowed, the hands palm to palm before 
his face. For a moment, on hearing 
his name, he had indeed raised his 
eyes,—the haunted look of them I shall 
never forget,—but as suddenly they had 
dropped again, and resignedly, indeed 
even with alacrity, he ,had shuffled 
down from the dock, and now was 
marching his last march back to the 
Pyi Myo gaol. 

The little court-house was cleared 
and closed, and the Judge, by whose 
I had been present at the 
trial, lighting a well-earned cheroot 
whose fragrance mingled with the 
sweet night-scented air, led the way 
towards the river and gymkhana club, 
where already the remaining members 
of the regular przprandial rubber- 


courtesy 


party were impatiently awaiting him. 
We walked along in silence: presently, 
as if divining my thoughts,— 


“If it hadn’t been a European in the 
execution of his office he might have 
got off with the Andamans—there were 
extenuating circumstances. Still, he 
can appeal, you know; I have recom- 
mended him to appeal.” 

I admitted the advantages of an ap- 
peal—from the Judge's point of view. 

“Yes,” he said, “when there is a 
doubt—mind, I don’t say there is in 
this case, at least as regards the deed— 
it is sometimes a comfort to feel that 
one’s decision is not necessarily final.” 

“You mean that responsibility shared 
is no responsibility.” 

“I mean that two heads are occasion- 
ally better than one, always excepting 
those of our ‘assessors, who may look 
ornamental but are generally use- 
less. No, there was here really no 
alternative.” 

By this time we had reached the club, 
and the Judge. whose powers of ab- 
straction were a source of admiration 
to me, was presently as fully engrossed 
with his trumps as he had been with 
his trial. I strolled off into the garden 
with my pipe, and sat down under the 
tamarind. The great river flowed 
darkly at my feet; stirred to music by 
the fitful breeze, the bells of the Shwé 
pagoda rippled and died and rang out 
again with their celestial harmony; 
fire-ies with lanterns alight flitted 
among the bushes, and from the far- 
ther town came the echo of a pwé.,? 
even to the laughter-bursts of the 
audience. 

The event of the day was vividly be- 
fore me, and in strong contrast its 

1 Assessors, two in number, form the nearest 
approach to a jury as understood in England. 
The judge is bound to record their opinions ; 
at the same time he can disagree with either 
or both of them, and give effect to his dis- 
agreement in the sentence. 

2A popular theatrical entertainment al 


fresco, usually as long in its performance as 
it is broad in its jokes. 














tragic details stood sharp and sharper 
cut against this peacefully succeeding 
scene. During the day I had heard all 
the evidence of what appeared an atro- 
cious and cruel crime; had watched the 


string of witnesses sworn io truth 
which no amount of burning paper or 
palm-leaf on their part as Easterns 
could for truth attest; and, in the end, 
I had seen a fellow-creature destined 
to death. The prisoner, a young Bur- 
man half-caste, undefended, had ap- 
parently made up his mind that it was 
useless to protest innocence, his de- 
meanor that of a man who feels the 
futility of words, and yet, were it 
worth his while, who could say much 
by way of exculpation. He had, he 
admitted it, killed the police-officer, Mr. 
Kellett, but Kellett, he averred, had 
killed his mother. The latter state- 
ment was rebutted by several wit- 
nesses, and was obviously absurd, 
since it was matter of common knowl- 
edge that Mah Shwé Galai had died 
quite a natural death some six months 
back in her own house—Saya Win said 
so, and he was the doctor. 

“Fool!” Po-Thet had muttered; and 
thenceforward maintained silence to 
the close of the proceedings. I could 
not but be struck, too, with the evi- 
dent fact that Po-Thet was not a pure 
Burman; and that, differing from the 
ordinary Eurasian of the Indian penin- 
sula, he had gained rather than lost in 
presence and bearing by the admixture 
of, as I surmised, English blood. This 
thought led me on to imagine what 
manner of man his father had been; 
whether that father was still alive: 
whether, if so, he was alive to his 
son’s impending fate. Probably he 
had never heard of a son’s existence— 
was away across the great sea. having 
long since forgotten, among other 


scenes and influences, the little Bur- 
man girl that once trusted him. 

I was roused from my reverie by 
the Judge’s cheery voice calling to me 
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that it was time to be returning to the 
Circuit-house if we were to have any 
dinner. 

“Pot luck,” he said, “you know; but 
I daresay my boy has managed to get 
us a hilsa to help out the tinned 
things, and there’s plenty of whisky 
and soda to wash it down.” 

So home we wended—this time by 
way of the bund above the ghat, 
whence shone the lights of one of the 
larger cargo-boats of the Flotilla com- 
pany, awaiting day to resume her 
voyage. Coolies were still at work 
upon her, and the unforgettable odor 
of ngapi,® of oil, and other delicacies 
rose to us from landing-stage and hold. 
A wheel to the left beneath the trees, 
then a half-turn to the right, and anon 
we were mounting the steps of the 
Circuit-house. 

“Dinnah ready, Sahib’—and we sat 
down. 

The meal disposed of and a lesson on 
“the art of dissecting the hilsa” as- 
similated by his guest, the Judge pro- 
duced a box of his ne plus ultra che- 
roots—and who that has once smoked 
these, knowing by whom they were 
rolled, will ever smoke anything else— 
and we settled ourselves to long leg- 
rest chairs in the dark verandah to 
enjoy, far from the lamp-fretting 
moths, a moonlit night. How very 
peaceful it all was: even the chatter 
of the servants in the godown sounded 
remote and subdued. 


The great white ow! that in the gloom 
doth see 

Cries “‘Koko-lu-lu-lu”; hard by the gate 

Contented Toukteh‘ haunts his hollow 
tree. 


And then, as touching the bells with 
fairy fingers, came a cool breath from 


8’ Ngapi—pressed fish, a Peguan condiment 
in high repute. 

* Toukteh—a peculiar form of large lizard, 
deriving its name from its note, contentedly 
complaining. 
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the river, and the Payah® spake. We 
listened while the sound 
lasted. 

“Yes,” said the Judge, as if pursuing 
the voice,— 


entranced 


wind 


Aérial musie—hark the night 
wakes, 

Whispers the palm, 
breathless land, 

Stems the strong river and a murmur 
makes— 

Man’s brow relaxes, 
hand; 

The sleepless sleep, 
rest forsakes,— 


breathes to the 


and his fevered 


they rest whom 


“It has always struck me,” he con- 
tinued, “as one of the most exquisite 
of devotional conceptions this dressing 
of the shrine with bells high in air to 
be sounded only by the breath of 
heaven. It turns the prosiest to 
poetry.” 

“So I perceive.” I replied, not a lit- 
tle surprised at this unexpected side 
of the Judge's character. “‘Man’s 
brow relaxes, and his fevered hand.’ 
I wonder what that poor wretch Po- 
Thet thinks of it all to-night.” 

“Ah.” said the Judge, “thereby hangs 


a tale. I knew Kellett; in fact, I 
helped him to his billet in the police.” 
“You said there were extenuating 
circumstances.” 
“So there were,” said the Judge, 


“and so there are; he can appeal if he 
likes. Perhaps you would care to hear 
the story?’ 

I assented willingly enough; and my 
companion, lighting a fresh cheroot 
himself, and pushing the box towards 
me, began as follows:— 

“It must be twenty years ago now 
that Frank Kellett, son of an old col- 
lege friend of mine, came out to 
Burma. He was destined for a mer- 
cantile career, and, on arrival, entered 
the well-known house of Olivier in 
Rangoon. I heard of, and occasionally 


’ Lord, but also commonly used of sacred 
buildings, such as the pagoda. 


from, him up-country from time to 
time: at first all coweur de rose and 
satisfaction, then a note of dislike of 
his employers and distaste for his em- 
ployment which, he said, was too sed- 
entary or something for his health. 
Finally came a letter to the effect that 
he couldn't stand it any longer, and 
that unless some kind friend (by which 
1 took him to mean myself) could find 
him another job, he would put himself 
on board the first homeward-bound 
ship and return to England. Know- 
ing what this would mean to his fa- 
ther—a poor parson and _ prolific—lI 
made what interest I could for him, 
and eventually succeeded in obtaining 
him a post in the Burma police. With 
this he declared himself much pleased; 
and, with expressions of gratitude to 
his ‘benefactor,’ was soon installed as 
an inspector in the Kama _ district. 
Here, with little pay if less expense, he 
seemed for the present content enough, 
professing himself much interested in 
the new country and the habits of the 
people, especially the latter, he said, 
when I saw him. We met at Thayet 
Myo, where my brother was quartered 
witk his regiment, and whither I found 
Kellett would resort as often as it 
was possible to reconcile his ‘T.A.” 
with a visit to the garrison town. 
“They had made him an honorary 
member of the mess, and he could get 
an occasional game of polo with the 
youngsters, or bear a hand at the peri- 
odical gymkhana meetings of the place. 
“One day, some time after this, when 
I was again the guest of my brother, 
the latter said, taiking of the dissi- 
pations of some young scapegrace of 
theirs who had just come to grief— 
““By the way, you know young Kel- 
lett the policeman,—they say he’s 2 
fine fellow,—has just annexed the pret- 
tiest manégalai in the district. No one 
would have thought about it, but for 
the fact that she is the Thuggyi’s* 
© Thuggyi—head man of his village. 
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daughter of Mindé, who, honest man, 
it appears had other ideas for her.’ 

“‘Oh,’ I said, ‘and what about the 
young lady herself?” 

“*That’s the point. You see she’s of 
age, or whatever is the Burman equiv- 
alent for that period of youth and in- 
discretion; and Master Kellett, they 
tell me, has promised to make her his 
wife—or, at all events, to make her a 
substantial present in the event of his 
ever (which, of course, he never will) 
making some one else his wife. The 
young fool has given her this in writ- 
ing. and on the strength of it she has 
gone off with him to Kama. Thuggyi 
is a good deal annoyed, having seen 
something of young policemen before.’ 

“‘T remember that Thuggyi,’ I said; 
‘and no doubt his little daughter justi- 
fies the selection of our friend. Boys 
will be boys—— 

“‘No, they won't.” interrupted my 
brother, ‘they’ll be men; and as men 
they'll have to answer for such 
boyhood.’ 

This was a serious view for a sol- 
dier to take; but perhaps he'd been 
bitten himself erewhile. 

“Several—I daresay six—months had 
elapsed after this, and before I heard 
anything more of Kellett; but about 
that time, in the spring of 18—, I got 
a line from the young man saying that 
as he was about to ‘run home on ur- 
gent private affairs.” he would be 
happy to take any small parcel I might 
wish to send; or could he do anything 
for me in England? I replied. wishing 
him bon voyage, and saying I would 
trouble him with nothing heavier than 
my best remembrances to his people, 
who. I hoped, were not the cause 
of this sudden summons. Well——” 
Here the Judge paused and contem- 
plated the end of his cheroot. 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose he came 
back all the better for his trip—full of 
‘buck and beans,’ eh?” 

“He did,” said the Judge signifi- 
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cantly. “Yes, he returned after ‘un- 
avoidably’ somewhat overstaying his 


leave and thereby forfeiting his pay. 
But that was not the worst of it. With 
him came—horresco referens—another. I 
happened to be in Rangoon at the 
time, and on the Tsulai wharf, as the 
big ship ranged alongside. Among 
the first to step ashore was my young 
friend, closely followed by a lady of 
pronounced personality whom he bhur- 
riedly introduced as his wife. 

“Only just time,” he said, ‘to catch 
the night mail. Yes, had a good voy- 
age; wife good sailor. Good-bye—so 
long.’ and they rattled off towards the 
station.” 

I pictured the arrival 
Kama, and said so. 

“Of that.” the Judge resumed, “I can 
tell you nothing of my own knowledge; 
but the scene at the bungalow was 
probably not an edifying one. for the 
Burmans are passionate where their af- 
fections are engaged. I heard inei- 
dentally, however, that the girl Mah 
Shwé Galai behaved with an unex- 
pected dignity in withdrawing her- 
self, after a momentary outburst of in- 
dignation, when Mrs. Kellett had or- 
dered her removal by the servants on 
discovering that she was not one of 
them! The poor child had come up that 
evening, hearing of the Thahkin’s re- 
turn, all unsuspecting, with a present 
of fruit and flowers. Kellett mean- 
time had probably gone off to report 
his arrival. His wife, no doubt, told 
him of the rencontre, which was, to 
say the least, an awkward one, and 
one which he had hoped to forestall. 
However, that mischief was done; it 
was now for him to prevent further 
accident. So, to begin with, he lied 
to his wife, who may or may not have 
believed his assurance that the girl 
was a poor crazy creature in whom his 
benevolence had been interested before 
he went home. To go on with—and this 
was of even more consequence to him 


next day at 
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—he could not, as things had turned 
out, now hope to evade his lightly 
written contract (all she had for her 
‘marriage lines’)— 

I promise to pay 

Mah Shwé Galai 

Rs. 4000—if I send her away. 

So it ran. He hadn’t got Rs. 4000; 
and if he had—well, he had other uses 
for them now. 

“The sequel, I think, for cold-blooded 
brutality has rarely had its equal. 
Kellett sent the girl an affectionate 
message begging her to meet him near 
the old Pagoda in the Thayet Myo 
road next night at moonrise, when, 
he said, he would explain everything 
to her. The meeting took place. By 
false words and caresses little by lit- 
tle he succeeded in restoring a measure 
of her confidence. Slowly they paced 
along together, and his arm stole round 
her neck. Suddenly a snatch—a snap— 
and the little silken bag which always 
hung in her bosom was in the hands of 
the man. 

**Amé, she cried. 
Amé, Amé!” 

“Kellett knew better. Before her 
eyes he drew forth his own promissory 
note and tore it into fragments; then 
he gave her back the silken bag.” 

“The infernal dog,” I caught myself 
exclaiming. 

“Without a word the girl turned from 
him and fled into the night.” 


‘Oh, give it me— 


“And she laid no information against 
the scoundrel?” I said. 


“What information could she lay? 
His word and position against hers 


now, if it came to question. She was 
just a poor discredited Burman girl, 
and she knew it. Her father, the 
Thuggyi. might receive her—they are 
indulgent; but she had: not the heart, 
if she ever had the inclination, to re- 
turn. There was also her child, his 
child. No, she would shift for herself. 
She had a friend in Prome, also with 


a history, who made cheroots (these 
very ne plus ultras); to her she would 
go and work. Her son should go to 
the monastery of the holy Shwé-san- 
daw, and in time—yes, in time he 
might—but she would not teach him 
revenge. He should learn his Aneissa, 
Dokka, Anatta,’ and grow to be a man, 
perhaps a Poonghi,* and she would 
gain a little merit. 

“Thus, then, had she come to Prome, 
or Pyi Myo, as the natives call it; 
and there she had lived, retired and 
retiring, a sad little figure among the 
merry maidens of the place. Thus it 
was that I became acquainted with 
her, and gradually, very gradually, 
from her own lips, with her own story. 
I had not, of course, previously con- 
nected her with Kellett, nor known 
her for the heroine of the Kama affair, 
the Thuggyi’s little daughter of 
Mindé,” 

“And the hero?” I asked. 

“Found it expedient soon after the 
fracas to get a transfer. I believe 
they went to Akyab, he and his wife; 
at any rate, I lost sight of him, and, 
until the late ‘sensational murder of a 
police officer’ startled the Burma world 
the other day and I read his, Kellett’s, 
name as that of the victim, I had not 
heard of him nor known that he had 
come South again. Po-Thet was his 
murderer.” 

“His son,” I said. 

“The son of Mah Shwé Galai,” said 
the Judge. 


Filled with this moving recital, I had 
got up, and was about to wish my 
companion good-night, when I became 
aware of a little figure below crouched 
motionless in the moonlight. I called 
the Judge’s attention to it. He de- 
seended the steps, and quietly ap- 
proached the spot. Then I saw him 


7 Aneissa, Dokka, Anatta, the three articles 
of the Buddist remembrancer. 
§ Poonghi, a monk of the yellow robe. 
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bend down and say something in a low 
tone. The figure rose suddenly to its 
feet and as suddenly prostrated itself 
before him; the long jetty locks loos- 
ened as if by magic, fell to the ground, 
and, with an inarticulate cry, she be- 
gan to wipe his feet with her tresses. 
“Poor child, poor child,” I heard him 
say; “there, there, don’t cry,” as he 
raised her up. 

“Will the Thahkin hear me?—I am 
little, he is great. Will the Thahkin 
hear me? I have been to the Payah 
with the best-loved flower and prayed 
and prayed ever since they led him 
away. The good nats*® heard me and 
the bells, and they bade me go and fall 
before the Thahkin to save his life. 
Will the Thahkin not save his life? 
See,” and she hastily produced from a 
fold of her pawah”™ a set of jewelled 
earrings and two gold bangles, “I have 
brought these—to-morrow I will bring 
more,” and she held them out. “No? 
the Thahkin shakes his head. Oh! 
Dewa Payah, hear and look on this.” 
She burst into passionate weeping 
uncontrolled. 

“Who are you?” said the Judge. 

It was some time before she regained 
sufficient composure to answer the 
question; then— 

“What does it matter who I am. 
He called me Mah Hla, my pretty one, 
when we were happy, and I loved him. 
Can the Thahkin not spare bis life?’ 

“How long have you been here?” said 
the Judge, more, I thought, to gain 
time than aught else. 

“About the boiling of a pot of rice,” 
she returned. “I heard the voices 
above, and I was afraid, and so I 
waited.” 

“Well, go home now, and go to sleep. 
Where do you live?’ 

“I lived with 'Po-Thet, but 1 will go 
to Saya Gyi’s; he is a good man, and 


* Nats—the good spirits of nature, analogous 
to our own lost fairies. 

© Pawah—the woman’s shoulder-scarf, of 
bright color. 
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his wife was kind to me when my 
mother died. Will the Thahkin uot 
spare Po-Thet?” 

At this moment appeared from the 
godowns Ayakanoo the butler, and to 
him the Judge called, bidding him see 
the girl safe to the house of Saya Gyi. 
On rejoining me in the verandah he 
said— 


“It’s getting late; I daresay you 
would like to turn in. I have to 
make an early start for Tharawadi 
to-morrow.” 


“There’s nothing to be done, then?” 
I said, referring to the girl. 

“Nothing, of course, more than has 
been done. I told you I had recom- 
mended the man to appeal; but mur- 
der is murder, and this was deliberate.” 


The Circuit-house was astir betimes 
in the morning on the transfer of the 
sessions to Tharawadi. I saw my good 
friend off by the early train, and, with 
a day still in hand, now bent my steps 
towards the gaol. This, indeed, from 
no idle curiosity, but from a strange— 
almost unaccountable—impulse to see 
again the unhappy man whose fate 
and fortune had taken so strong a hold 
upon me. I had, in truth, slept but 
little for thinking of him and of the 
little pitiful pleader who had besought 
his respite with such simple eloquence. 
The road led me past Saya Gyi’s house, 
—workshop and dwelling in «ne,— 
where the skilful craftsman by turns 
could combine his worldly work in sil- 
ver with a reassuring view of the dis- 
tant Shwé-san-daw. A sleepy pariah 
in the morning sun rose from the dust 
and snarled at my approach, otherwise 
there was no sign of life as yet about 
the place. In the bazaar all was aiert, 
however: without, the busy sellers of 
fruit and vegetables; within, the parti- 
colored stalls, each under its quaintly 
pretty saleswoman now unlocking and 
arraying her wares for the day the 
while she smoked her long impossible 
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seleik. I bought a handful of these 
for the prisoner, and went on filled 
with a sense of the contrast between 
this scene of light-hearted occupation 
and that which was in store behind 
the walls forbidden of the gaol anon 
to confront me. 

On my summons the chief warder, 
who had his quarters at a coign of van- 
tage over the central gate, emerged. 
The governor, he said, had not yet 
come, but he would himself take me 
over the prison if I wished. I told 
him I was here less to view the prison 
than to see one of the prisoners, Po- 
Thet, who was tried yesterday. “Oh 
yes,” he said, ‘‘Po-Thet, but he will not 
be hanged to-day.” No, I didn’t come 
to see him hanged; I wanted to speak 
with him if it was permissible. For 
answer my guide, selecting a heavy 
key from the bunch he carried, pro- 
ceeded to unlock the second door, care- 
fully bolting it again behind us. I 
was at once struck with the atmos- 
phere of order that prevailed within, 
and the more so that it appeared to 
be mainly maintained by men who, 
while from their dress obviously them- 
selves prisoners, were yet in some sort 
of authority among the rest. The 
regular warders were comparatively 
little in evidence, yet the day’s routine 
was in full swing, and its hum arose 
from the severer forms of labor to the 
more skilled employment of the work- 
shop, where wood-carving, or weaving 
(effeminate trade, and so loathed by its 
votaries) found occupation for a large 
proportion of the convicts. Others 
again there were, as rounding a corner 
abruptly we came upon the curious 
sight of some half-dozen of aged men 
shepherded by a seventh. seemingly 
engaged in investigating the composi- 
tion of a dormitory wall. I suppose my 
conductor noticed my surprise. for he 
said, indicating the gang with a jerk 
of his thumb, “Too old for labor; they 


kill bugs!” and any one at all conver-. 
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sant with the Buddhist creed will ap- 
preciate the significance of this punish- 
ment. Leaving them, again we turned 
to the left past the permanent gallows, 
and presently came where three cells 
upart bespoke an ominous seclusion. 
The warder made for the centre one, 
and, unlocking the door, called the oc- 
cupant by number. Po-Thet stood up, 
and his fetters clanked,—superfluously, 
I thought,—but no doubt it was out of 
respect for a violent character that he 
wore them. “Mischievous,” said the 
warder as he stood aside to let me 
pass. Mischief, however, was not the 
thing suggested by his present de- 
meanor: on the contrary, the look was 
one of weariness and resignation, per- 
haps even of satisfaction. He wore the 
clothes in which I had seen him on the 
previous day unchanged, and accepted 
the proffered seleiks with the true 
Burman absence of expressiomw as the 
privilege, and one advantage, at least, 
of being the condemned man. _ I could 
not but fill with compassion, and sup- 
pose I must have shown it in the tone 
of my demand to know if there was 
anything he would wish done in the 
matter of the appeal which I assumed 
he was to make, for he said at once, 


disregarding the question, “Will the 
Thahkin do this only for me?” He 


drew from his head-dress and handed 
me a folded palm-leaf on which I recog- 
nized the draft of a horoscope. “Will 
he give this to my wife, Mah Hla, and 
say this is my lucky day?” 

I promised to do so, telling him at 
the same time of the visit she had paid 
overnight to the Circuit-house, and 
that I thought I knew where to find 
her. This seemed to pacify if not 
entirely to gratify him, for with an 
abrupt “Enough” he squatted on his 
heels, staring fixedly at the opposite 
wall, evidently with no wish to be 
further communicative. The door 
clanged to, and we left him to his un- 
disturbed reflections. As we retraced 























our steps towards the entrance-gate I 
expressed a hope that the governor 
would soon feel justified in relieving 
him of the irons. 

“He will make inspection to-day,” 
said the warder, “and may so order it. 
Po-Thet is a mischievous one! Did 
your Honor see his eye?” 


Once clear of the prison precincts, I 
naturally made it my first business to 
eall at Saya Gyi'’s and inquire for his 
niece, as the old man explained her to 
be on my naming Mah Hla. He led 
me into the house, and pointed to a cor- 
ner of an upper room. There, curled 
up, as she had cried herself to sleep, 
lay the poor girl. I told the old man 
where I had been and what I had come 
for. “Don’t wake her,” I said, “she 
does well to sleep.” Then I slipped 
‘the precious palm-leaf softly between 
the fingers of her right hand, the other 
one was beneath her cheek, and si- 
lently departed. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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It must have been some ten days 
after the events recorded, and I was 
just meditating an inquiry after any 
further “developments” from the Judge, 
when a letter from another source 
reached me at Shwebo. It was from 
my friend the chief warder of Pyi Myo 
gaol to tell me that certain small arti- 
cles of prison manufacture, for which 
I had left an order with him, were 
ready for despatch, and would shortly 
be forwarded. The letter then con- 
cluded as follows: “I have pleasure to 
tell your Honor that the man Po-Thet 
is dead. On same day you been 
see him the irons were after removed. 
He, taking advantage of the freedom 
when alone, dashed head against wall, 
and so he died. Your Honor may re- 
member I said he was a mischievous 
one.” 

It was Po-Thet’s lucky day: he had 
said it. 

Morris Bent. 





THE AMERICAN SPHINX. 


The reader who has followed Mr. 
Wells’s articles on the future of the 
United States which have been ap- 
pearing in the Tribune is likely to have 
done so with a double interest—the in- 
terest of the subject and the interest 
of its treatment by the writer. It is 
unfortunately a commonplace fact that 
most of us tend through long contact 
with the cruder forms of American ex- 
.aggeration and self-assertion to become 
a trifle unresponsive when we are 
asked to lend our imaginations to 
those who would deal with the future 
of the United States. Such a lack of 
interest is, however, in the nature of 
things purely subjective, and the im- 
portance of the matter remains. An 


English-speaking nation which counts 
its growth from 5,000,000 to 80.000,000 





in a century; which through the single 
port of New York took in 850,000 aliens 
in the fiscal year just concluded; which 
is already the richest and strongest 
in the world; which is not only with- 
out royalty and dynasties but without 
either an upper class or a lower class; 
a state composed in the average of 
citizens of which a leading character- 
istic, according to Mr. Wells, is that 
they have “no sense of the state”; a 
nation with all this which in the midst 
of the almost universal modern devel- 
opment towards socialism represents 
the very antithesis of it, and which 
over and above everything else stands 
for the impersonification of the eight- 
eenth century protest in-favor of free 
and unrestricted individualism in 
everything. and particularly in busi- 
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ness and economics; such a community 
furnishes the political problem which 
overshadows most others in the world, 
and it is bound to make much history 
in the future. 

Mr. Wells gives us many touches of 
real illumination. To most writers who 
approach the problem of the United 
States the subject appears to present 
an appalling complexity. The mixture 
of so many races, languages and na- 
tionalities and the vastness of the units 
with which one is confronted in the 
study of social and political questions 
give rise to a sense of oppression and 
bewilderment. Mr. Wells is probably 
right in thrusting aside, as he does in 
one of his articles, this aspect of the 
subject, and in saying that in many 
matters all this apparent complexity is 
so unreal that to turn from any Euro- 
pean State to America is to turn from 
complication to a stark simplicity. In 
England, as in most European coun- 
tries, the position between capital and 
labor in every walk of life is mellowed, 
disguised and entangled “with a thou- 
sand traditional attitudes and subor- 
dinations.” In the United States, on 
the contrary, the position stands out 
sharply in a bleak cold rationalism. 
At one end of the scale there is no 
lower stratum, no peasants, no people 
attached to the soil as in European 
countries. No one owns to subordina- 
tion and no form of the servile tradi- 
tion amongst white men will take root 
on American soil. At the other end 
there is no territorial aristocracy and 
no leisured class with opportunity, 
power, and inbred sense of duty and 
responsibility to the State and society. 
Progress in the United States is, there- 
fore, everywhere the progress of a 
middle class. “Essentially America is 
a middle-class become .a community, 
and so its essential problems are the 
problems of 2 modern individualistic 
society, stark and clear, unhampered 
and unilluminated by any feudal tra- 


ditions either at its crest or at its: 
base.” All this is in many respects 
quite true. Any thinking observer 
who understands the character of the- 
life to be met with in the British col- 
onies will probably have been struck 
at some stage of his experience with: 
the fact that, all its huge aggregations 
of wealth and numbers notwithstand- 
ing, the Western Republic is as yet 
only one degree removed from the type 
of colonial society. It would be a 
great mistake, however, to carry this 
simple generalization too far, and to do» 
Mr. Wells justice he does not endeavor 
to apply it beyond a certain point. 
The great problem which confronts 
us in politics and society in the United 
States is one which is unparalleled in 
history—the problem of legalized in- 
dividualism run wild and possibly now : 
uncontrollable. The leading fact which 
gradually dawns on the mind of the 
observer in America is one which is 
nearly always missed in commonplace 
studies of society and state constitu- 
tions. Mr. Wells has in some measure- 
eaught sight of it, and it amounts 
to this. There is no national sov- 
ereign power in America. Property 
in the last resort is free to do as it 
pleases. In the vast tumult of the 
legalized individual free fight for 
wealth in the United States the steady 
and increasing feature is the growth 
of great and greater fortunes. The 
concentration of power and control in 
the hands of a few proceeds apace. 
There is no equality in such a struggle, 
for the advantage everywhere is the 
advantage property gives in the ac- 
quisition of more property. Property 
ultimately controls all powers—the 
powers of the people who run newspa- 
pers and sociological societies and con- 
gresses equally with those of the im- 
ported and naturalized politicians of the 
ward that Mr. Wells saw sitting behind 
their schooners of beer, and that from 
the great saloon stratum of the Ameri- 
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ean population in which nominally re- 
sides political power. “This aggregation 
of property has created powers that are 
stronger than state legislatures and 
more persistent than any public opin- 
ion can be, that have no awe and no 
sentiment for legislation, that are pre- 
pared to disregard it or evade it when- 
ever they can.” In Great Britain the 
owners of property rise as they get 
riches into a world of gentry with a 
tradition of public service and author- 
ity. “They learn one by one and as- 
similate themselves to the legend of the 
‘governing class’ with a sense of pro- 
prietorship which is also, in its hu- 
~ manly limited way, a sense of duty to 
the State.” But there is little or noth- 
ing of this in America. The preoc- 
cupation of nearly all the best brains 
and ability of the country is with the 
individualistic free fight for money. 
Mr. Wells might have said that all 
the expressions of the fighting instinct 
which were formerly absorbed in war 
have now become absorbed in this 
struggle. The constitution of society, 
the laws of the land, the traditions of 
private life, all tend to intensify it. 
In the United States most lusts are 

strongly curbed by public opinion, by 
, training and tradition. “But the lust 
of acquisition has not been curbed but 
glorified.” 

The answer to the riddle of the 
Sphinx in America is, however, not yet. 
Mr. Wells, like most of the prophets, 
tends sometimes to lose sight of one 
fact which must always be taken into 
consideration in estimating the future 
in the United States—namely, the 
abounding and as yet only half-devel- 
oped prosperity of the richest country 
in the world. Mr. Wells may foresee 
revolution and the possibility of a rich 
industrial and mercantile aristocracy 
of Western European origin dominat- 
ing a darker-haired, darker-eyed, un- 
educated proletariat from central and 
eastern Europe. But social revolution 
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of any kind is probably distant. It is 
only when the conditions of life in 
the United States become as severe as 
they are in some older countries, and 
when the territory of the country is 
settled up to something like the stand- 
ards which prevail in Europe, that the 
institutions of the United States will 
begin to be on their trial. Mr. Wells 
describes in an interesting passage the 
enthusiasm of the child immigrants, 
“some of them had been in America a 
month,” in process of being American- 
ized under direction. “They sang of 
America, ‘Sweet land of Liberty.’ 
They drilled with the little bright, 
pretty flags, swish they crossed and 
swish they waved back, a waving froth 
it was of flags and flushed children’s 
faces, and then they stood up and re- 
peated the oath of allegiance.” It was 
all very pretty and very touching. But 
the dominating fact related to this dis- 
play of enthusiasm for liberty and 
freedom, as it is related to most other 
enthusiasms of the immigrants for 
America, is nothing more than the fact 
that the immigrants have reached a 
land in which it is easier to earn a 
livelihood and even to make money 
and wealth than they have ever before 
imagined. It is the like fact which 
glorifies and transfigures all the pecul- 
iar conditions known as “Liberty” in 
the United States and which renders 
Americans even of the best type tol- 
erant of and even unconscious of the 
character of the grim problems in the 
midst of which they live. One sees 
little yet of the impoverishment of the 
people in the United States. Growth 
is as yet so great and so rapid ttfat the 
mass of the people are satisfied with 
opportunities such as they find to hand. 
But the time must come, as Mr. Wells 
foresees, when enormous sections of 
the American public must perforce 
lose their faith in the personal chance 
of becoming rich or truly free. They 
will develop the consciousness of an 
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expropriated class in conditions which 

will not have been mellowed but ren- 

dered virulent by all the previous ten- 
The Outlook : 


dencies of the free fight for wealth. 
It will be then that we shall have the 
problem of the United States. 





BIRDS AND THE 


It is on record that when Mr. Chad- 
band launched his tremendous query, 
“Why do we not fly?” Mr. Snagsby, 
failing entirely to perceive the pro- 
found significance of the question, and 
indicating at the same time the mean- 
ness of his own understanding. was 
heard to observe: “No wings!” It is 
curious that all of us, without, as we 
hope and believe, sharing Mr. Snags- 
by’s mediocrity of intellect, do to all 
intents and purposes regard the lack of 
wings as the only reason why we are 
not almost perpetually in flight. The 
beautiful aerial movements of some 
of the birds—shall we take the swifts 
as perhaps giving the most perfect ex- 
amples?—make a very strong appeal 
to us. We imagine the movements as 
capable of giving pure delight in them- 
selves, without consideration of the 
purposes for which they are performed. 
We regard them as joyful ends, not 
as mere means. 

It is pretty certain that this is not 
the way in which their facility of 
graceful locomotion in the air is re- 
garded by the birds themselves.  Set- 
ting aside the consideration that they 
do not labor, as we labor, under the 
burden of self-consciousness, and do 
not, as we suppose, analyze their own 
acts to find out to what extent and in 
what way they are productive of pleas- 
ure, we may accept it as a tolerably 
obvious fact that as a rule birds do not 
fly for the mere sake and pleasure 
of flying. They fiy .for purposes 
of locomotion, of which the motive 
generally is to find suitable and 
sufficient food. There is one quite 
notable exception. and perhaps one 
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only. This notable exception is 
the skylark. It is impossible to be- 
lieve, as we watch this little chorister 
making his way in ascending spirals to 
the very gate of heaven, as it seems to 
us, to utter there his charming hymn 
of praise, that he is not flying for the 
pure sake and delight of the actual 
movement. He may be desiring a 
more free and limpid air; we do not 
know. But we do know that he has 
all the look of flying as if he enjoyed 
it for its own sake, and he has our 
sympathy. At the same time, we 
know of no other bird which seems, as 
we say, to “enjoy exercise.” It is pos- 
sible that some objector will produce 
the case of the wild duck, those “tame 
wild duck” as they are called, which 
are bred in artificial waters and are 
fed there, half tame and half wild. 
These birds, it is true—and it is one of 
their characteristics which make them 
such picturesque and amusing crea- 
tures on ornamental lakes—have a way 
of fiying round and round in large 
circles, both at dawn and dusk, which 
looks very much as if they were doing 
it all for the pleasure of the flight or of 
the outlook over the country which it 
affords them. But when we consider 
the ways of the wild duck which are 
really wild we are forced to a different 
and rather more prosaic explanation. 
The real wild duck, as we see, are in 
the habit of taking a morning and 
evening flight—the flight of which the 
‘longshore gunner takes advantage to 
shoot the ducks, as he calls it distinc- 
tively, “when fighting”’—but this is ob- 
viously a means to certain ends; that 
is to say, to certain feeding-grounds or 
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roosting-places. With these ducks it 
is a utilitarian progress, and there is 
very little doubt that the morning and 
evening flight of their progeny in a 
half-tame state is merely an expression 
of the inherited habit of locomotion, at 
dawn and dusk, to and from feeding 
and roosting haunts. 

If we really consider the birds and 
observe them, instead of founding 
a priori theories about them on what 
We suppose our own mode of life would 
be if we had their facilities for move- 
ment, we are likely to be much sur- 
prised by the orderly and regular con- 
duct of their lives, and the relatively 
little use that they seem to make of 
what appear to us such great advan- 
tages. It is especially surprising, in 
the case of some of our migratory 
birds, that after so long a flight as they 
achieve, sometimes with wings which 
seem far too small and feeble to be 
the agents of such a long traverse, 
they are content to remain within a 
space bounded by a very few yards 
during all the summer-tide that they 
are with us in England. Just now, in 
the writer’s garden, it is the season 
when the “green-fly” upon the roses 
has become a burden. Every day, and 
several times during the day, along a 
certaim border filled with roses comes 
a little willow wren, hanging in its 
acrobatic way on the rose twigs, pluck- 


ing off aphis after aphis, a very busy . 


worker in its beneficent task. A pair 
of these tiny birds, almost certainly 
the same pair, have their nest every 
year low down in the same bush. They 
come over the many miles of sea and 
land, perhaps from some Northern or 
Central African wintering-place, and 
the male bird heralds his presence in 
the spring by occupying a station on 
the same small oak tree—on his first 
arrival hardly yet decently clad in 
foliage—and singing his delicious little 
song whenever the days are warm. All 
the summer through he never goes far- 





ther from his oak tree, just beneath 
which he makes his nest, than fifty 
yards. And then when the summer 
is over, after all this while of tiny 
flittings from bush to bush, or from 
plant to plant, he will start off again 
on his immense flight back to his Afri- 
can winter residence. What his habits 
may be on arrival there one can only 
surmise, but the natural surmise is 
that they are analogous with his sum- 
mer babits here, and that, once arrived, 
he is practically stationary. The idea 
of flight for flight’s sake has, as it ap- 
pears, no charms for him. The pied 
fly-catchers in the same garden give in- 
stances to the same effect. They also 
make their long migration flight, re- 
turning to the same spot yearly, perch- 
ing on the old familiar vantage-points, 
whence they go fly-hawking, of sun- 
dial, croquet-hoop, and so on, and 
never going far afield from their cen- 
tre. Just a few yards.more than the 
willow wren’s may be the limit of their 
excursions—sixty yards to his fifty of 
radius, perhaps—but it is a very short 
limit. It is the same, too, with many 
other kinds, with the  stonechats, 
shrikes, indeed with the great majority, 
—their circle of flight, except for mi- 
gration, is a very narrow one. Among 
the birds whose daily movements cover 
a wider range we find a remarkable 
regularity and observance of set times 
and seasons. One says seasons, as 
well as times,of intention, for while the 
movement of some kinds, such as the 
widgeon, let us say, are determined by 
the state of tide, the movements of 
others, even of one so nearly allied as 
the sheldrake, are influenced strictly 
by the hour; and this duck will issue 
from his burrow (whence he has his 
familiar name of burrow-duck) at the 
same hour “as regular as clockwork,” 
whether the tide be bringing the sea 
close up to his front-door or taking it 
a mile out over a flat sand. In the 
latter case he will waddle down over 
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this long extent, rarely being at what 
would seem to us the much less trouble 
of flying, until he comes to the sea. 
Seagulls belong to another aquatic 
kind that gives us instances of this 
regularity and order in avine habit 
which appear a little at variance with 
the uncontrolled freedom of move- 
ment afforded by the gift of flight. 
As to the wading-birds and those which 
feed chiefly on the foreshore uncovered 
by the sea at the ebb, it is only natu- 
ral that their movements should be 
governed by the movements of the sea. 

Instances in the opposite sense are, 
of course, easy to find in quantities. 
Necessarily, all those kinds which catch 
their insect-food on the wing, not re- 
turning, as the specially so-called fiy- 
catchers return, to a resting-point be- 
tween the flights, are on the wing per- 
petually. This is the habit of the 
swallows and martins and _ swifts. 
The nightjar. with which it is now con- 
sidered right to classify the swift, has 
the habit of perching rather often be- 
tween his flights, though he searches 
for his prey while he is on the wing, 
as the swallows do, and does not sit 
and wait till he sees it pass, as is the 
way of the fiy-catchers. The birds 
which really do seem to be imbued 

The Spectator. 


with that spirit of roving which strikes 
us as if it was likely to be shared by 
the great majority of those that have 
the power of flight, and which we yet 
find to be so rare among them, are 
chiefly of very small size,—tits, gold- 
crests, tree-creepers, nuthatches, and 
so forth. They are often to be seen 
in little companies together, flitting 
along through the woods, insect-hunt- 
ing as they go, but always, gipsy-like, 
“moving on.” They seem to have the 
restless, modern spirit in which most 
kinds are singularly deficient. No 
doubt it may be said that the birds 
which come to us as summer migrants 
have a special reason for attachment 
to one place, in the fact that their pri- 
mary business at such times is in their 
nurseries, which are not easily to be 
moved. There is much in that conten- 
tion. But quite apart from the do- 
mestic motive, it is evident enough, if 
we observe the birds carefully. that 
most of them select for themselves a 
headquarters camp, and do not wan. 
der far from it except under stress of 
special circumstances. They do not 
use their wings for the sheer enjoy- 
ment of flight. as we believe that we 
should use them if they were given to 
us. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Among the interesting autumn an- 
nouncements of the Blackwoods is a 
study of George Eliot by Mr. A. T. 
Quiller Couch in the Modern English 
Writers series and a new popular edi- 
tion of George Eliot’s works. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce a 
little holiday book entitled “The 
World’s Christmas Tree.” by Dr. 
Charles E,. Jefferson, who is_ well 
known as pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, and as the author 


of several forceful and earnest books 
on the Christian life. 


Several additions will be made this 
season to the compact and convenient 
Thin Paper Classics of Thomas Y.Crow- 
ell & Co. Among them are Boswell's 
Johnson, Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
Don Quixote, and the complete poems 
of Burns, Keats. Scott and Shelley. 
The same publishers are to add a new 
edition of Swinburne’s poems to their 
Handy Volume Classics. 











Books and Authors. 


A London house has just published a 
Japanese novel by the Baroness Albert 
d’Anethan, wife of the Belgian Minis- 
ter at Tokyo. The writer, who is a 
-sister of Mr. Rider Haggard, has the 
merit of knowing Japan thoroughly, 
and her book, to which she has given 
the name “It Happened in Japan,” 
met with a cordial reception from the 
Japanese press when it was published 
in Yokohama a year or two ago. 


“Margaret Sidney’s” story “Five Lit- 
tle Peppers and How They Grew” 
which for exactly a quarter of a cen- 
tury has delighted girl-readers, appears 
this season for the first time in holiday 
dress, with its attractiveness enhanced 
by eight illustrations in color by Her- 
mann Heyer. This edition marks the 
completion of the first 100,000 copies 
and it will find a new constituency of 
young readers ready for it. The Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Co. 


A story which—strange to say—will 
be enjoyed by young people as much 
as it is approved by their elders, is 
Alice Ward Bailey’s “Roberta and Her 
Brothers.” Roberta is a high-spirited, 
resolute girl, full of originality and 
daring, just ready for college, but 
bound to her home by the care of her 
four motherless brothers. High school 
rivalries, household makeshifts, boys’ 
pranks, a baseball game, a month in 
the Adirondacks, and a_ step-mother 
furnish lively and wholesome incident. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


To the series of bibliographies of 
great American authors in special lim- 
ited editions which Messrs. Constable 
commenced last year with the Bibli- 
ography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, they 
will add _ shortly a_ Bibliography 
of the Writings of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, compiled by George Wil- 
lis Cooke. The printing. as in the case 
of the Bibliography of Hawthorne, is 
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on one side of the paper only, thus 
leaving each alternate page blank for 
any notes or comments which the 
owner may care to add. 


It is announced that the new Na- 
tional Edition of Charles Dickens's 
writings, which is to be published in 
forty volumes, will include upwards of 
one hundred articles now collected for 
the first time. Most of the additional 
articles were contributions to ‘“House- 
hold Words” which have been recently 
identified. But it may well be 
doubted whether they will add any- 
thing to the reputation of the writer. 
They were turned off in haste, as the 
necessities of the periodical demanded, 
and were upon subjects of ephemeral 
interest. 


The Macmillans announce a work on 
“English Literature from the Norman 
Conquest to Chaucer,” by Dr. William 
Henry Schofield, Professor of Compara- 
tive Literature in Harvard University. 
It is the first of two volumes on the 
Literary History of England from the 
Norman Conquest to Elizabeth which 
have been planned to complete the se- 
ries to which Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
Professor Saintsbury, and Mr. Gosse 
have already contributed. It covers 
particularly the period down to the 
time of Chaucer, but deals also with 
such other works (romances, tales, 
legends, etc.) as are written in early 
medizval styles. 


Two juveniles of exceptional quality 
come from Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
“Meg and the Others,” by Harriet T. 
Comstock, contains a series of bedtime 
stories, told by their grandmother to 
two little girls of eight and ten, and 
will give much pleasure to children of 
that age. “Joey and the Fair,” by 
James Otis, describes in an uncom- 
monly natural and _ straightforward 
style, the experiences of a country boy 
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with a pet calf whom he means to 
enter at the county fair and the mali- 
cious tricks of a cousin from the city 
who schemes to thwart him. Boys 
from eight to twelve will read it with 
keen interest from beginning to end. 


Mr. Oliver Huckel, whose English 
versions of ‘“‘Parsifal” and “Lohengrin” 
have given delight to many readers, 
follows them with a free translation of 
“Tannhauser” (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.). The narrative is in blank verse, 
interspersed with lyrics; and in both 
forms the translator has succeeded 
singularly well in rendering the beauty 
and grace of the original. His verse 
has the true poetic quality and is well- 
sustained and dignified, without the 
confusion of idioms which often at- 
tends the attempt to render a poem 
from one language into another. The 
little volume is attractively printed by 
the Merrymount Press, with decorative 
designs in black and red. 


I’. Hopkinson Smith’s latest novel, 
“The Tides of Barnegat,” is not chiefly 
a story of sea-faring folk, though a 
rugged old sea-captain and his scape- 
grace son play prominent parts, and 
the plot reaches its climax with a storm 
and shipwreck. But the two sisters 
on whose mutual relations the plot 
pivots are daughters of a fine old 
house with colonial traditions, and the 
circles into which the younger makes 
her way give opportunity for some 
striking pictures of “smart” life. The 
self-abnegation of the older sister is 
painted in effective detail, but the ar- 
tist’s best strokes have been given to 
the portrait of the other, depressingly, 
revoltingly real. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 


A new railroad story, long or short, 
by Frank H. Spearman is always wel- 
come, and “Whispering Smith” will 
not disappoint expectations. The hero 


—“a man who never made a mistake,. 
never forgot a danger, and never took 
an unnecessary risk”—is responsible for 
law and order on the Rocky Mountain 
Division, and the skill and nerve with 
which he detects and hunts down the 
perpetrators of outrages find their cli- 
max in the raiding of a canyon which 
has long been the retreat of outlaws, a 
singlehanded fight with three of them, 
and a wild ride in pursuit of their 
leader. Dividing the interest with the 
central figure is a young construction- 
engineer whose feats of track-laying 
and flood-fighting fill some of the most 
stirring chapters. Of its kind, the 
book is almost unrivalled. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


A feature of Messrs. Macmillan’s new 
list is a notable group of ethnological 
books, including the long anticipated 
work on “Pagan Races in the Malay 
Peninsula,” in two elaborately illus- 
trated volumes, by W. W. Skeat and 
Cc. O. Blagden. Africa is represented 
by two new works—“The Lower Niger 
and its Tribes,” by Major Arthur Glyn 
Leonard, and a book by R. E. Dennett 
entitled “At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind: or, Notes on the Kingly 
Office in West Africa,” the author’s 
twofold object being to show that there 
is in Africa a much higher conception 
of God than is generally acknowledged, 
and that the kingly office is of vital im- 
portance to African communities. In- 
dia is represented by Dr. W. H. R. Riv- 
ers’s study of “The Todas of the Nilgiri 
Hills.” To these may be added a vol- 
ume entitled “Adonis, Attis, and Osi- 
ris.” by Dr. J. G. Frazer, who, in 
studying afresh these three Oriental 
worships, has paid more attention than 
formerly to the natural features of the 
countries in which they arose, “because 
he is more than ever persuaded that re- 
ligion, like all other institutions, has 
been profoundly influenced by physi- 
eal environments.” 








